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FINANCING  THE  OLD 
NEW  ENGLAND  ACADEMIES 

By  Harriet  Webster  Marr 

In  the  period  from  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
to  the  eighteen  twenties  New  England  was  not  rich  in 
natural  resources;  manufacturing  was  barely  started; 
farming  gave  sustenance  but  little  profit ;  shipping  was  the 
most  lucrative  means  of  livelihood.  Yet  in  that  period 
the  fathers  of  New  England  sought  and  provided  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities  to  their  children,  for  that  is  the  great 
period  of'founding  academies.  How  were  these  academies 
financed  ?  Obviously  the  first  consideration  was  that  sal¬ 
aries  and  board  were  both  low  in  cost,  but  buildings  had 
to  be  erected,  and  teachers  paid  even  at  a  minimum  wage. 
How  did  they  do  it? 

Land  Grants 

One  of  the  most  common  ways  of  financing  any  move¬ 
ment  in  the  early  days  of  our  republic,  namely  by  grants  of 
land,  was  used  for  the  academies.  This  has  been  discussed 
in  two  recent  issues  of  the  Essex  Institute  Historicax 
Collections;  Land  Grants  in  Maine  to  Academies  in 
Massachusetts  and  Maine,  January,  1952,  and  Vermont 
County  Grammar  School  Lands,  July,  1952. 

Occasionally  other  states  used  this  method,  for  example, 
New  Hampshire  granted  a  township  in  Coos  County  to  be 
divided  between  Atkinson  and  Gilmanton  Academies. 
(1809) 

Lotteries 

Lottery  was  an  accepted  device  for  raising  money  for 
many  purposes  in  the  early  Nineteenth  Century,  and  many 

(1) 
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academies  sought  to  raise  funds  by  this  method.  The 
earliest  instance  the  writer  has  found  was  at  Norwich,  Ver¬ 
mont,  where  a  lottery  was  held  in  1788  to  raise  £150  to 
erect  the  academy  building.  The  next  year  Leicester 
Academy,  Massachusetts,  received  state  permission  for  a 
lottery.  They  advertised  it  a?  follows: 

As  the  Academy  at  Leicester  is  established  for  promoting 
piety  and  virtue  and  for  the  education  of  youth  . . .  and  as  this 
lottery  had  for  its  object  the  accomplishment  of  these  bene¬ 
volent  purposes,  the  managers  have  no  doubt  of  a  speedy  sale 
of  the  tickets. 

Cheshire  School,  Connecticut,  an  Episcopal  institution, 
held  two  lotteries.  The  first,  in  18Q2,  was  to  raise 
$15,000.;  they  actually  raised  $12,000.  In  1804,  a  sec¬ 
ond  was  advertised  as  follows : 

The  object  for  which  this  lottery  is  granted  is  already 
known  to  the  public.  In  the  encouragement  of  literature  in 
all  classes  of  citizens  .  .  .  the  bestowal  of  a  small  sum  for  the 
promotion  of  a  valuable  object,  as  well  as  the  prospect  of  gain 
present  themselves  as  motives  to  adventure.^ 

After  the  loss  of  their  first  building  by  fire  in  1803, 
Atkinson  Academy,  New  Hampshire,  petitioned  the  State 
Legislature  for  permission  to  establish  a  lottery.  Atkin¬ 
son  is  just  across  the  state  line  from  Haverhill,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  they  hoped  to  sell  tickets  there.  The  Haverhill 
papers  gave  favorable  references  to  the  lottery.  But  a 
law  of  Massachusetts  of  1801  forbade  the  sale  in  that  state 
of  lottery  tickets  authorized  by  another  state  except  by 
consent  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Court,  and  that  con¬ 
sent  the  Atkinson  trustees  could  not  secure. 

Green  Academy  at  Smithfield,  Rhode  Island,  held  a 
lottery  in  1808  hoping  to  raise  $22,000.  In  1812  they 
held  another  to  raise  $1500.  for  a  building.  The  docu¬ 
ment  of  the  Trustees  reads  in  part : 

“Resolved :  That  the  Risk  of  Lottery  be  Bourne  Jointly, 
Equably,  and  Severally  within  this  Corporation  in  the  gain 
or  loss.”^ 

1  Broadside  in  Yale  University  Library. 

2  Mss.  Records  of  Proceedings  of  Green  Acad.  Corporation 
in  R.  I.  Hist.  Soc. 
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A  later  entry  in  the  records  states  that  they  spent  more 
than  the  lottery  brought  in,  and  in  1812  they  asked  per¬ 
mission  for  another  lottery  to  raise  $2,200.® 

Schools  Founded  By  Teachers 

Schools  founded  by  teachers  were  seldom  if  ever  started 
with  a  financial  background.  In  fact,  in  some  cases  they 
were  founded  to  eek  out  a  minister’s  meagre  salary.  That 
was  true  of  the  famous  academy  at  Greenfield  Hill,  Fair- 
field,  Connecticut,  where  young  Timothy  Dwight  with  a 
growing  family  began  by  taking  pupils  into  his  home. 

Usually  teachers  founded  schools  because  they  loved  to 
teach,  and  because  they  saw  the  need  for  schools. 

That  was  probably  true  of  two  of  the  earliest  schools 
for  girls,  founded  by  men  who  became  famous  as  writers 
of  text-books:  Jedidiah  Morse,  author  of  a  number  of  geo¬ 
graphies,  who  opened  a  school  for  girls  in  !New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  1783 ;  and  Caleb  Bingham,  a  writer  of  many 
texts,  the  most  notable,  “The  Young  Ladies’  Accidence, 
designed  for  the  weaker  sex,  hut  suitable  for  either,”  who 
opened  a  school  in  Boston  in  1784. 

A  few  schools  opened  by  teachers  were  incorporated, 
raised  funds  by  selling  shares  and  had  a  longer  existence. 
Miss  Sarah  Pierce  opened  her  school  for  girls  in  the  din¬ 
ing  room  of  her  home  in  Litchfield,  Connecticut  in  1791. 
In  1827,  it  was  incorporated  and  shares  sold.  Catherine 
Beecher  and  her  sister,  famous  by  her  married  name  of 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  were  both  graduates  of  that  school, 
and  togther  they  opened  another  school  for  girls  in  Hart¬ 
ford,  Connecticut,  in  1823,  They  saw  the  need  of  in¬ 
creased  funds;  sold  shares,  and  the  school  was  incorpor¬ 
ated  in  1827. 

Two  other  schools  started  by  teachers  were  incorporated 
as  coeducational  schools.  One  at  Ashfield,  Massachusetts, 
was  founded  by  Alvin  Sanderson,  a  young  minister  in  fail¬ 
ing  health,  in  1816.  He  died  within  the  year,  leaving  his 
modest  savings  of  $1,000  to  the  school.  Shares  were  taken 
by  people  of  the  town  and  the  school  was  incorporated  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  its  founder,  as  Sanderson  Academy. 

3  Ibid. 
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Samuel  Reed  Hall  accepted  an  appointment  to  the  little 
church  at  Concord,  Vermont,  on  condition  that  he  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  open  a  school.  He  began  in  an  unused  store, 
but  within  a  year  funds  were  collected,  a  schoolhouse  was 
built,  and  a  charter  obtained  from  the  state. 

Endowed  Schools 

Dummer  Academy,  now  Governor  Hummer  Academy, 
South  Byfield,  Massachusetts,  was  started  by  a  gift  from 
Lieutenant-Governor  Dummer.  Phillips  Andover,  1778, 
and  Phillips  Exeter,  1781,  were  founded  by  members  of 
the  Phillips  family  and  endowed  more  heavily  than  any 
other  schools  founded  before  1820.  The  gifts  at  Andover 
totaled  $71,000  and  at  Exeter  $58,000. 

These  schools  had  been  named  for  their  founders.  The 
origin  of  Leicester  Academy,  Massachusetts,  is  unique, 
for  it  was  started  by  two  men  neither  of  whom  belonged  in 
Leicester.  Colonel  Ebenezer  Crafts  was  from  Sturbridge, 
and  Jacob  Davis  from  Charlton.  Both  men  wanted  an 
academy  in  the  central  part  of  ^lassachusetts,  whether  it 
was  in  their  own  town  or  not.  Crafts  wanted  it  in  Stur¬ 
bridge,  but  the  townspeople  were  not  interested.  In  the 
nearby  town  of  Leicester  was  a  spacious  house  built  by 
Aaron  Lopez  when  he  fled  from  I7ewport,  Rhode  Island, 
in  fear  of  British  invasion  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 
The  war  was  over,  Lopez  had  returned  to  ?7ewport,  and 
the  house  was  for  sale.  On  the  ground  floor  was  a  large 
room  which  Lopez  had  used  as  a  store.  Crafts  and  Davis 
decided  this  could  be  used  for  a  schoolroom,  and  the  other 
rooms  for  a  dormitory.  They  pooled  their  funds  and 
bought  the  building.  Thus  Leicester  Academy  was  founded 
by  men  from  other  towns  who  did  not  even  ask  that  their 
names'  be  attached  to  it.  Of  course  more  funds  were 
needed  beyond  the  cost  of  the  building,  and  the  school  ad¬ 
vertised  in  the  Worcester  Spy  for  subscriptions,  Crafts 
became  impoverished,  partly  because  of  the  depression  fol¬ 
lowing  the  War,  and  partly  because  of  his  generosity  to 
the  academy.  He  took  up  land  in  Vermont,  in  a  town 
named  for  his  family,  Craftsbury,  and  there  his  son  was 
one  of  the  leaders  in  founding  Craftsbury  Academy. 
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Other  schools  founded  by  large  benefactions  in  the  early 
days  were :  Derby  School,  later  Derby  Academy,  in  Hing- 
ham,  through  a  bequest  of  over  $10,000  by  Dr.  Derby; 
Bacon  Academy,  Colchester,  Connecticut,  by  Pierpont 
Bacon  who  left  $35,000  for  a  school;  and  Kimball  Union 
Academy  at  Meriden,  X.  H.,  founded  with  a  gift  from 
Daniel  Kimball  of  $6,000.  to  which  at  his  death  his  whole 
estate  was  added,  totaling  $40,000. 

After  the  founding  of  these  schools  by  men  of  wealth, 
a  long  period  intervened  before  there  were  other  large  bene¬ 
factions.  Academies  were  founded  by  groups  of  citizens 
and  were  financed  by  these  groups,  and  in  Massachusetts 
and  Maine  by  land  grants  from  the  states. 

Two  gifts  made  in  1815,  were  simply  for  buildings. 
Amasa  Xichols  erected  an  academy  building  at  Dudley, 
Connecticut,  at  a  cost  of  $10,000,  but  sadly  enough  it 
burned  before  it  was  completed.  Judge  Daniel  Coney  at 
Augusta,  Maine,  aroused  much  speculation  by  starting  a 
large  building  on  a  prominent  street  corner.  Finally  the 
people  learned  that  he  was  building  a  girls’  academy.  In 
1818  he  deeded  the  building  together  with  ten  shares  of 
Augusta  bank  stock  to  a  Board  of  Trustees. 

After  1820  there  were  some  large  gifts,  notably  those  to 
the  Friends’  Boarding  School  at  Providence,  now  the 
Moses  Brown  school.  Gifts  by  Moses  and  Obediah  Brown 
created  an  endowment  of  nearly  $200,000. 

Other  gifts  were,  $5000  to  found  a  girl’s  school  at 
Derry,  Xew  Hampshire,  1823,  the  school  where  Zilpah 
Grant  and  Mary  Lyon  taught;  $10,000  to  found  Burr 
Academy,  Manchester,  Vermont,  by  Judge  Burr  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  a  building  be  erected  within  ten  years ;  and  two 
gifts  that  caused  a  change  in  the  name  of  the  school  — 
$5000  to  Xew  Ipswich  by  Samuel  Appleton  of  Boston, 
whereupon  the  school  became  Appleton  Academy;  and 
$70,000  to  Groton  Academy  from  Amasa  Lawrence  and 
the  school  promptly  became  Lawrence  Academy.  (The 
school  now  famous  as  the  Groton  School  was  founded  in 
1884.) 

Sometimes  the  benefactors  named  conditions  that  gave 
themselves  power  over  the  institution.  As  early  as  1695, 
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when  Samuel  Sewell  of  Kingston,  Rhode  Island,  gave  500 
acres  of  land  for  educational  purposes,  thus  endowing 
Kingston  Academy,  he  stipulated  that  the  instructor  should 
be  named  by  himself  and  his  wife,  or  the  survivor,  or  by 
the  minister  of  the  Third  Congregational  Church  in  Bos¬ 
ton. 

In  Exeter,  Mr.  Phillips  reserved  to  himself  the  power  to 
make  special  rules,  and  to  appoint  his  own  successor  on 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  who  should  have  the  same  power. 

Schools  Founded  By  Action  of  Town  Meetings 

The  old  Grammar  Schools  required  by  Massachusetts 
colonial  law  were  supposed  to  be  supported  by  the  towns, 
but  often  the  towns  were  unequal  to  the  task,  or  shirked 
it.  A  significant  statement  about  Dummer  Academy  was 
that  it  should  be  “privately  supported,  so  that  it  should 
not  be  at  the  mercy  of  an  impoverished  town  treasury.” 
In  spite  of  this  danger  the  movement  for  an  academy  of¬ 
ten  began  in  a  town  meeting.  This  was  especially  true 
in  Massachusetts  and  Maine  after  the  passage  of  Dane’s 
law  for  land  grants  to  academies,  and  in  Vermont  to  gain 
the  rents  of  the  lease  lands.  But  action  of  town  meetings 
occurred  in  ]\Iassachusetts  and  Maine  before  Dane’s  law 
was  drafted,  and  in  other  states  where  there  was  no  provi¬ 
sion  for  land  grants. 

At  Westford,  Massachusetts,  in  1792,  a  group  of  men 
started  the  school  and  the  town  voted  to  take  “twenty 
shears  in  the  academy  at  six  pounds  a  shair.”  At  West- 
field,  l^fassachusetts,  1793,  the  town  voted  to  “raise  the 
sum  of  three  hundred  pounds  as  Fund  for  the  support  of 
an  Academy.”  Nothing  came  of  that  vote  until  after 
Dane’s  law.  In  1794,  at  New  Salem,  Massachusetts,  the 
town  meeting  voted  to  move  the  church  building,  and  grant 
it  for  use  as  an  academy  and  town  hall.  At  the  same  time 
they  appointed  a  committee  to  petition  the  legislature  for 
the  incorporation  of  an  academy. 

In  1797,  Dane’s  law  speeded  up  the  founding  of  acade¬ 
mies,  by  the  offer  of  a  half  township  of  land  in  Maine. 
Competition  between  towns  to  get  the  academy  is  well  illus¬ 
trated  by  eight  towns  in  Norfolk  County,  Massachusetts 
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each  of  which  started  subscription  lists  for  a  school.  The 
right  to  have  the  academy  was  by  the  General  Court 
granted  to  Milton,  but  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  three 
of  the  competing  towns  had  members  on  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  Framingham  was  also  interested  in  a  possible 
land  grant,  and  in  town  meeting  voted  to  grant  $60  per 
annum,  and  later  $1000  down  provided  they  got  the  half 
township  grant. 

In  other  states  besides  Massachusetts  and  Maine  the 
movement  for  an  academy  began  in  town  meeting.  In 
Gilmanton,  New  Hampshire,  in  1792,  a  committee  of  20 
that  had  been  appointed  to  consider  the  question  reported 
“That  the  establishment  of  an  academy  in  town  would 
be  useful  to  the  inhabitants,  and  beneficial  to  the  public; 
that  since  it  is  represented  that  £500  would  be  subscribed 
for  this  purpose  by  individuals,  therefore  the  committee, 
or  the  major  part  of  them,  agree  in  the  opinion  that  the 
appropriation  of  the  school  right,  [that  is,  a  right  or  speci¬ 
fied  area  of  land  set  apart  for  town  schools]  to  such  an  aca¬ 
demy  would  be  agreeable  to  the  charter  of  the  town,  and 
the  designs  of  government,  and  it  ought  to  be  appropriated 
accordingly.”  That  same  year  the  town  voted  20  acres 
of  the  40  acres  school  right  be  “hereby  .  .  .  given  and 
granted  forever  hereafter  for  the  benefit  and  support  of  an 
academy  in  the  town  of  Gilmanton.”'* 

In  Vermont  the  granting  of  lease  lands  became  an  in¬ 
centive  to  found  academies,  or  grammar  schools  as  they 
were  called  there.  In  1795,  the  town  of  Peacham  had  to 
choose  between  having  the  county  court  house  or  the  county 
grammar  school.  They  voted  for  the  school,  adding  that 
if  it  was  given  them  by  the  state  legislature  they  would 
support  a  preceptor  for  a  term  of  three  years,  “provided 
the  persons  who  live  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place  where  the 
building  will  probably  be  built  will  subscribe  a  sum  sufli- 
cient  for  Erecting  the  buildings  that  shall  be  required  by 
the  trustees.”  The  town  clerk  was  to  receive  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  the  amount  of  £300  including  materials  for  erect¬ 
ing  the  building. 

Town  meeting  at  Amherst,  New  Hampshire,  voted  to 
4  Daniel  Lancaster  History  of  Gilmanton,  p.  148,  1845. 
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excuse  from  the  school  tax  those  who  supported  the  aca¬ 
demy. 

Schools  Founded  By  Groups  of  Individuals 
Most  frequently,  however,  academies  were  founded  by 
groups  of  men  who  earnestly  desired  schools  for  their 
children  of  the  community.  Often  the  leader  was  the 
minister;  professional  men,  business  men,  and  farmers 
cooperated  in  the  movement,  and  they  asked  any  who  were 
interested  to  contribute. 

One  is  amazed  at  the  tiny  size  of  the  towns  in  which 
such  movements  took  place.  Five  towns  with  population 
of  under  500  souls  started  academies  by  1802 : 

Population 

These  figures 

1787  Atkinson,  New  Hampshire  480  are  from  first 

1795  Cavendish,  Vermont  491  U.S.  census  of 

1795  Peacham,  Vermont  365  1790  and  may 

1797  Middlebury,  Vermont  395  not  be  exact 

for  year 

1802  Bluehill,  Maine  494  Censusofl800 

At  least  nine  academies  were  organized  in  towns  with 
population  between  500  and  1000,  one  of  them,  Fryeburg, 
Maine,  with  population  of  550,  really  deserves  to  be  in  the 


first  group. 

1787  Castleton,  Vermont  809 

1791  Fryeburg,  Maine  550 

1800  Newcastle,  Maine  (Lincoln  Academy)  996 

1802  Hampden,  Maine  904 

1803  Hebron,  Maine  981 

1807  Farmington,  Maine  942 

1808  Belfast,  Maine  674 

1808  Bridgton,  Maine  646 

1808  Limerick,  Maine  829 


There  were  also  nine  towns  with  populations  between 
1000  and  1500,  and  about  thirteen  towns  with  population 
from  1500  to  2000,  not  to  mention  larger  places,  which 
organized  academies.  The  courage  manifested,  and  the 
earnest  desire  for  education  for  their  children  excites  our 
admiration. 
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Frequently  those  who  gave  were  called  by  the  old  Eng¬ 
lish  term  of  “proprietors”  or  “adventurers.”  Some  bought 
many  shares,  some  two  or  three,  or  only  one.  At  one 
school®  the  writer  found  purchasers  of  or%  share,  which 
at  $5.00  a  share  (the  usual  price)  would  have  amounted 
to  $2.50  or  $1.25.  At  Castleton,  Vermont,  two  lists  of 
subscribers  were  kept,  one  for  the  larger  gifts,  and  a  second 
for  the  “smaller  but  not  less  consecrated  offerings.” 

That  second  list  may  have  been  of  gifts  small  in  money 
value,  but  the  total  made  a  greater  sum  than  the  total  of 
the  larger  gifts,  so  the  small  givers  held  a  majority  of  the 
votes  in  the  proprietors’  meetings.  The  following  list  gives 
the  percentage  of  the  total  amount  contributed  by  those 
who  gave  under  $100.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  two  cases 
only  was  the  percentage  under  50  per  cent  as  in  those  two 
cases  only  did  the  larger  shareholders  have  the  majority 
vote.  (The  list  is  arranged  chronologically  by  the  dates 
for  selling  shares.) 


1784 

Leicester,  Mass. 

54% 

1792 

Taunton,  Mass. 

58 

1794 

Groton,  Mass. 

71 

1800 

Middleburv,  Vt, 

61 

1803 

Bradford,  Mass. 

100 

1803 

Bluehill,  Maine 

46 

1804 

Fairfield,  Conn. 

32 

1812 

Green,  at  Smithfield,  R.  I. 

100 

1821 

Litchfield,  Conn. 

55 

Those  who  could  not  give  money  gave  materials  and 
labor.  At  !Middlebury,  Vermont,  when  Ida  Strong  opened 
her  school  for  girls,  young  men  from  offices,  stores  and 
shops,  volunteered  to  build  the  sidewalk.  At  Woodstock, 
Connecticut,  in  1801,  fanners  brought  in  their  best  white 
oak,  many  selling  it  at  half  its  market  value,  in  their 
eagerness  to  have  a  school  for  their  children.  On  the  day 
of  the  “raising”  in  1802,  volunteers  came  from  half  a 
dozen  towns  to  assist.  Old  men,  too  feeble  to  work  at  the 
heavier  tasks,  whittled  the  framing  pins.  When  the  work 
was  supposedly  complete  they  found  that  the  front  door 
5  E.  L.  Bogart,  Story  of  a  Hill  To\vii,  p.  109,  Vt.  Hist.  Soc., 
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was  ten  feet  above  the  ground.  Men  came  with  their  oxen 
and  in  one  day  drew  six  to  seven  hundred  loads  of  dirt, 
while  men  too  old  or  too  feeble  to  shovel,  worked  with 
hoes  to  smooth  the  ground  around  the  steps.® 

It  is  worth  noting  that  at  Woodstock  shares  sold  at 
$100  and  many  if  not  all  of  these  laborers  probably  held 
no  shares. 

At  Atkinson,  New  Hampshire,  when  the  second  build¬ 
ing  was  erected  in  1803,  Parson  Peabody’s  diary  reads: 
“Voted  that  the  chips  and  blocks  arising  from  the  hewing 
of  the  timbers  for  the  new  frame  be  given  as  compensation 
to  those  who  may  perform  the  said  hewing.”'^ 

Appeals  for  funds  were  made  in  many  ways.  It  made 
little  difference  whether  the  academy  was  endowed  at  the 
start  by  wealthy  givers,  opened  by  some  teacher,  or  begun 
by  action  of  town  meeting,  or  by  a  group  of  interested  in¬ 
dividuals,  in  almost  every  case  they  appealed  at  some  time 
for  subscriptions.  Hummer  Academy  records  show  that 
there  have  been  hundreds  of  small  gifts  in  addition  to  the 
endowment. 

Clio  Hall  at  Bennington,  Vermont,  published  an  appeal 
in  the  Vermont  Gazette  in  1780: 

Whereas  a  Number  of  Persons  for  the  laudable  purpose  of 
Promoting  Literature  have  entered  into  a  voluntary  Associa¬ 
tion  and  Subscription  for  erecting  a  Seminary  of  learning 
in  this  State  ...  to  be  called  Clio  Hall  .  .  .  They  have  to 
lament  that  their  funds  are  in  some  measure  inadequate. 
On  this  account  they  are  under  the  necessity  of  soliciting  the 
aid  of  all  friends  of  science  that  they  lend  an  assisting  hand 
in  promoting  so  laudable  a  design.® 

The  subscription  blank  for  Lincoln  Academy,  New¬ 
castle,  Maine,  1800,  reads: 

Whereas  Academies  under  the  direction  of  good  preceptors 
are  highly  beneficial  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  useful  to 
society  in  general,  and  more  especially  as  to  adjacent  places, 

6  C.  W.  Bowen,  History  of  Woodstock,  1926,  p.  373. 

7  Ms.  Diary  of  Rev.  Stephen  Peabody,  American  Anti¬ 
quarian  Society,  'Worcester,  Mass. 

8  Quoted  in  E.  Andrews,  County  Grammar  Schools  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  Proceedings  of  Vermont  Hist.  Soc.,  1936,  New  Series  4, 
No.  3. 
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We  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed  do  engage  and  bind 
ourselves  to  pay  the  respective  sums  placed  against  our 
names  for  the  purpose  of  buying  a  piece  of  land  near  Dama- 
riscotta  bridge  to  erect  an  academy  upon.® 

Note  the  reference  to  “adjacent  places.” 

In  1801  at  Woodstock,  Connecticut,  “Priest  L3rman,”  as 
the  Congregational  minister  was  called,  rode  about  his 
parish,  and  “by  persuasion  and  argument”  urged  his  peo¬ 
ple  to  give. 

The  appeal  on  the  subscription  blank  of  Bradford  Aca¬ 
demy,  Massachusetts,  1803,  read: 

Conceiving  the  several  advantages  the  Inhabitants  of  this 
Parish  would  derive  by  having  an  academy  Established  herein 
to  be  very  considerable,  We,  whose  names  are  hereunto  sub¬ 
scribed  do  mutually  agree  to  erect  a  building  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  .  .  .  any  and  all  persons  that  wish  to  Establish  Seminarys 
for  the  promotion  of  useful  knowledge  to  posterity  are  re¬ 
quested  to  subscribe  their  names  with  the  number  of  shares 
they  will  take.^® 

At  North  Yarmouth  Academy,  Yarmouth,  Maine,  the 
minist€;r  was  invited  to  preach  on  the  subject  of  the  aca¬ 
demy,  and  the  treasurer  of  the  Trustees  made  a  statement, 
and  asked  for  contributions.  The  collection  amounted  to 
$12.78. 

The  seriousness  with  which  the  problem  of  subscription 
to  shares  was  considered  is  well  illustrated  in  the  story  of 
a  meeting  for  Burr  Seminary  at  Manchester,  Vermont, 
1829.  Judge  Burr  had  offered  $10,000  provided  the 
building  was  erected  within  ten  years. 

A  public  meeting  was  called  by  the  leading  men  of  the 
community.  [They  discussed]  the  importance  of  proposed 
institution  to  interests  of  learning  and  religion,  and  the  bene¬ 
fits  its  establishment  would  confer  on  us  as  a  community.  At 
the  next  meeting  a  subscription  paper  was  left  on  the  table 
with  pen  and  ink.  Each  came  and  took  his  seat  in  silence. 
To  go  forward  seemed  a  formidable  undertaking.  To  decline 
seemed  like  a  sacrifice  of  a  benefit  too  great  to  relinouish. 
For  a  long  time  they  sat  without  a  movement,  weighing  seri- 

9  University  of  Maine  Studies,  No.  47.  F.  L.  S.  Morse, 
Secondary  Education  in  Knox  and  Lincoln  Counties. 

10  Quoted  in  J.  S.  Pond,  Bradford,  a  New  England  Academy, 
Bradford,  1930,  p.  46. 
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ously  the  action  to  be  taken.  To  give,  or  not  to  give?  and 
if  to  give,  to  what  extent  ?  .  .  .  A  gentleman  present  rose,  and 
of  his  own  accord  stepped  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  took 
up  the  little  table  on  which  the  subscription  paper  lay,  carried, 
and  set  it  down  before  a  gentleman,  to  whom,  as  he  thought, 
the  honor  belonged  of  putting  his  name  first  in  order  to  a 
paper  that  was  to  decide  the  destiny  of  Burr  Seminary,  This 
very  unexpected  but  adroit  movement  brought  matters  to  a 
crisis.  All  eyes  were  now  turned  in  this  direction.  There 
was  some  hesitancy,  but  the  challenge  was  met  with  a  sub¬ 
scription  of  $500  .  .  .  Thus  the  ground  being  broken  and  the 
spell  of  inaction  dissolved,  others  proceeded  in  their  turn  to 
make  their  subscription.^ ^ 

Academies  Founded  By  Geoups  of  Towns 

That  towns  might  bitterly  oppose  each  other  in  demand¬ 
ing  for  themselves  a  proposed  academy  is  understandable ; 
that  groups  of  towns  should  unite  in  cheerful  cooperation 
to  build  an  academy  in  some  one  of  the  towns  is  an  inspir¬ 
ing  story.  It  happened  in  a  number  of  cases,  of  which  the 
earliest  found  ivas  New  Ipswich  Academy,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  That  instance  is  the  more  amazing  because  of  the 
twelve  towns  involved,  six  were  in  New  Hampshire,  and 
six  across  the  line  in  Massachusetts.  Towns  included  in 
action  for  New  Ipswich  Academy.  In  Massachusetts: 
Winchester,  Ashburnham,  Ashby,  Townsend,  Pepperell, 
Groton.  In  New  Hampshire:  Keene,  Jaffrey,  Petersham, 
Rindge,  New  Ipswich,  Hollis.  In  1787  at  a  meeting  of 
men  from  these  twelve  towns  an  agreement  was  signed  as 
follows:  “Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that  we  whose 
names  are  undersigned  and  seals  hereto  afiixed  do  con- 
venant  jointly  and  severally  .  .  .  that  we  will  support  and 
maintain  a  school  for  and  during  the  term  of  five  years 
each  one  to  pay  an  equal  share  and  proportion.”  These 
men  made  many  sacrifices  to  start  the  academy,  some  of 
them  even  mortgaging  their  houses  to  raise  the  funds. 

Another  early  story  of  cooperation  across  a  state  line 
comes  from  the  founding  of  Fryeburg  Academy,  Maine,  in 
1792.  Their  petition  for  incorporation  addressed  to  the 

11  Anderson — Historical  Address,  mss.,  1860.  Quoted  in. 
E.  D.  Andrews.  County  Grammar  Schools  of  Vermont.  Proceed¬ 
ings  of  Vt.  Historical  Society,  1936,  N.  S.  4,  No.  33,  pp.  201-202. 
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General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  of  which  Maine  was  then 
a  part,  told  of  the  early  settlement  of  the  town,  fifty-four 
miles  from  any  civilized  area.  They  went  on  to  bewail 
the  lack  of  schools  and  to  exhibit  “an  anxiety  for  the  in¬ 
struction  of  our  rising  youth,  in  such  branches  of  litera¬ 
ture  as  may  render  them  virtuous  and  ornamental  to  socie¬ 
ty.”  People  of  Fryeburg  and  Brownsfield,  Maine,  and  of 
Conway  in  Xew  Hampshire  all  subscribed  to  the  academy 
funds,  and  the  first  Board  of  Trustees  included  five  men 
from  Fryeburg  and  three  from  Conway. 

Another  instance  of  cooperation  between  towns  occurred 
in  the  founding  of  Monson  Academy,  Massachusetts.  In 
1804  there  was  no  academy  between  Leicester  and  West- 
field.  Brimfield  and  Monson  both  wanted  the  school,  and 
the  people  of  the  two  towns  pledged  equal  sums  of  money. 
The  Massachusetts  General  Court  decided  in  favor  of 
Monson,  but  eight  other  towns  helped  to  secure  the  charter. 

The  academy  at  Canaan,  Maine,  was  incorporated  in 
1806  following  a  petition  from  four  towns,  Canaan,  Nor- 
ridgewock,  Madison  and  Cornwall.  These  towns  acted  to¬ 
gether  in  raising  funds  and  erecting  a  building. 

Another  group  of  towns  in  Maine  were  rivals  for  an 
academy,  and  rather  interestingly  referred  the  matter  not 
to  the  distant  General  Court  in  Boston,  but  to  the  trus¬ 
tees  of  a  group  of  Blaine  academies,  Fryeburg,  Hebron, 
and  Gorham.  The  decision  was  in  favor  of  Bridgton,  but 
the  surrounding  towns  all  contributed  to  the  academy  fund. 

Academies  Founded  in  Part  as  a  Business  Venture 

The  reader  has  undoubtedly  noticed  the  many  references 
to  the  advantages  that  would  come  to  the  community  from 
having  an  academy  in  their  midst :  “Useful  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  beneficial  to  the  public,”  ran  the  Gilmanton 
document ;  “the  benefits  its  establishment  would  confer  on 
us  as  a  community,”  from  the  discussion  about  Burr  Sem¬ 
inary. 

This  was  seldom  stated  more  openly  than  at  Ipswich, 
^Massachusetts,  where  the  trustees  expected  they  would  re¬ 
ceive  a  profit  on  their  investment,  and  estimated  that  board¬ 
ing  pupils  would  bring  $7,000.00  into  the  town  annually. 
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But,  as  a  money  investment,  academies  did  not  pay. 
Often  the  shareholders  had  to  meet  deficiencies  especially 
during  the  early  years.  William  Alcott,  author  of  the 
prize  essay  “On  The  Construction  of  School  Houses,”  said 
“The  proprietors  .  .  .  contributed  annually  about  twice  as 
much  as  they  received  from  funds.”  Perhaps  the  funds 
were  not  skillfully  handled,  for  the  trustees  were  chosen 
as  men  interested  in  education  and  not  as  skilled  business 
men.  A  speaker  at  an  anniversary  at  Sanderson  Academy, 
Ashfield,  Massachusetts,  said,  “The  funds  were  often  un¬ 
secured  notes  of  hand,  which  depended  on  the  givers’  sol¬ 
vency,  his  continued  solvency,  and  sometimes  even  upon 
his  life.” 

A  few  of  the  academies  recognized  the  possible  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  provided  for  such  contingencies  in  charters 
and  early  rules.  Bluehill  Academy,  Maine,  in  1803,  put 
into  the  subscribers’  agi’eement  this  statement:  “Eaoh 
contributor  of  the  one  hundred  share-holders  shall  be  taxed 
annually  for  fifteen  years  to  make  up  deficit.”  The  sur¬ 
plus,  if  any,  was  to  be  distributed.  In  1805,  there  was  a 
surplus,  and  $200  was  distributed  among  the  shareholders. 
Woodstock  Academy,  Connecticut,  included  in  their  act  of 
incorporation  the  power  to  tax  shareholders  to  make  re¬ 
pairs.  Green  Academy  at  Smithfield,  Rhode  Island,  voted 
in  1813,  that  there  be  a  tax  of  one  dollar  and  ninety  one 
cents  to  be  assessed  and  collected  of  each  gentleman  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  corporation,  and  each  to  pay  his  proportion  to 
the  treasurer.  Chesterfield,  New  Hampshire,  twice  re¬ 
ported  deficits,  once  to  the  amount  of  $88.67. 

In  the  comparatively  few  cases  where  proprietors  had 
bought  shares  in  hopes  of  dividends,  they  must  have  been 
acutely  disappointed.  As  the  deficits  continued  year  after 
year  a  few  of  the  schools  were  given  up,  the  property  sold, 
and  the  proceeds  distributed  among  the  shareholders.  One 
might  have  expected  this  to  happen  at  New  Ipswich,  where 
the  proprietors  had  sometimes  mortgaged  their  homes  to 
raise  money  for  the  school  when  it  opened,  and  then  had 
to  make  up  deficits.  But  these  farmers  were  made  of 
sterner  stuff.  Instead  of  trying  to  reimburse  themselves. 
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they  took  action  to  transfer  all  money  and  buildings  to  a 
board  of  trustees. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  educators,  Ipswich  Aca¬ 
demy,  Massachusetts,  under  Zilpah  Grant  and  Mary  Lyon 
was  a  most  successful  school,  but  even  there  dissention 
arose  among  the  proprietors  who  had  not  made  money  out 
of  it,  and  some  even  proposed  discontinuing  the  school  and 
returning  the  funds  to  the  original  donors.  The  motion 
was  voted  down,  but  serves  to  emphasize  how  the  very  life 
of  any  school  might  be  in  danger  from  the  proprietors. 
Miss  Lyon  wrote  to  Miss  Grant,  “They  have  no  idea  of 
doing  it  [founding  a  school]  except  by  shares,  with  the 
expectation  of  an  income.  They  look  at  schools  generally 
just  as  they  would  at  mercantile  business.”^' 

Catherine  Beecher,  at  Hartford  Female  Seminary,  and 
Mary  Lyon  in  her  plans  for  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary  both 
worked  out  the  same  solution  of  the  problem.  Their  plans 
had  really  been  foreshadowed  by  what  had  been  done  long 
before  at  !New  Ipswich,  New  Hampshire,  and  Augusta, 
Maine.  At  New  Ipswich,  we  saw  that  shares  bought  at 
great  sacrifice  by  the  citizens  had  been  surrendered  by 
them  to  a  Board  of  Trustees;  and  at  Augusta,  Judge 
Coney  deeded  the  property  and  gave  the  bank  stock  out¬ 
right  to  another  board  of  trustees,  reserving  no  special 
rights  or  privileges  for  himself.  Whether  Catherine 
Beecher  and  Mary  Lyon  were  familiar  with  the  stories  of 
those  two  schools  we  do  not  know,  but  undoubtedly  !Mary 
Lyon,  who  was  well  acquainted  in  Amherst,  knew  about 
the  “Charity  Fund”  there  to  “afford  instructions  gratui¬ 
tously  to  indigent  young  men  of  promising  talent  and  hope¬ 
ful  piety  who  shall  manifest  a  desire  to  obtain  a  liberal 
education  with  a  sole  view  to  the  ministry^.”  That  fund 
consisted  of  gifts,  made  under  the  promise  of  the  trustees 
that  “the  veracity  of  the  board  is  hereby  pledged  for  the 
faithful  appropriation  of  any  benefaction  according  to  the 
will  of  the  donor.”^®  Closely  similar  to  these  plans  were 
those  of  Catherine  Beecher  and  Mary  Lyon.  Miss  Beech- 

12  Gilchrist,  Life  of  Mary  Lyon,  p.  160. 

13  F.  Tuckerman,  History  of  Amherst  Academy,  p.  30,  Am¬ 
herst,  1929. 
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er  wrote,  “Investment  of  buildings,  property  and  furnish¬ 
ings  [should  be]  under  the  care  of  a  corporate  body.  Thus 
it  becomes  the  business  of  certain  responsible  men  that  the 
property  thus  invested  shall  secure  the  object  for  which  it 
has  been  given. 

Mary  Lyon  put  the  same  idea  into  execution.  She 
went  about  with  her  famous  little  bag  seeking  contribu¬ 
tions  of  dollars,  perhaps  a  few  dollars,  perhaps  hundreds 
of  dollars,  in  one  famous  instance,  six  cents.  These  con¬ 
tributions  were  not  shares  in  an  investment,  but  gifts  to  a 
cause,  just  as  contributions  to  foreign  missions  were  gifts. 
The  givers  were  not  investing  with  hope  of  return  to  them¬ 
selves;  the  trustees  were  not  necessarily  donors,  but  were 
men  responsible  to  use  this  money  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  had  been  given.  Thus  the  funds  were  divorced 
from  the  givers,  and  the  school  placed  on  a  secure  financial 
basis. 

14  Quoted  in  W.  Goodsell,  Pioneers  of  Woman’s  Education, 
p.  169,  McGraw  Hill,  1921. 
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SALEM  THE  NINETIES 


By  James  Duncait  Phillips 
(Continued  from  Vol.  LXXXIX,  p.  273) 


IV 

School  and  School  Days 

Diagonally  across  the  corner  from  Doyle’s  was  the  studio 
building,  so-called,  the  eastern  half  of  a  two  family  house. 
In  it  were  housed  one  or  two  artists,  and  also  a  dame 
school.  There  were  two  girls’  private  schools  in  those 
days,  the  old  traditional  one  kept  by  the  two  sisters  on 
Chestnut  Street  for  some  twenty-five  years  or  so,  and  the 
progressive  school  kept  at  the  studio  building.  The  latter 
I  rather  suspect  was  like  most  progressive  schools, — a 
place  where  children  progress  from  grade  to  grade  with  a 
minimum  of  labor  and  effort  and  very  little  education. 
The  real  thing  which  sorted  out  the  girls  of  the  nineties 
was  language.  If  they  wanted  to  study  Greek  and  go  to 
college,  they  must  go  to  the  Public  Classical  and  High 
School  on  Broad  Street,  where  the  good  natured  master, 
surnamed  “Badger,”  would  dispense  Greek  to  girls  as  well 
as  boys.  The  Grecians  were  few  and  far  between,  but  a 
less  select  few  also  went  in  for  Latin.  In  fact,  both  the 
dame  school  and  the  two  sisters’  were  “finishing  schools,” 
but  the  non-intellectual  t^-pe  found  life  easier  at  the  dame 
school,  I  suspect,  when  I  thoughtfully  consider  the  gradu¬ 
ates.  The  two  sisters’  girls  were  all  turned  out  thought¬ 
ful,  kindly  and  gracious  ladies,  from  those  who  went  out  to 
positions  of  rank  and  distinction  (and  many  did),  down 
to  the  last  quiet  little  old  maid  in  a  Salem  chimney  corner. 
They  radiated  culture  and  courtesy, — ^good  manners  and 
good  breeding.  All  of  them  wrote  a  neat,  beautiful,  round, 
legible  hand,  and  had  a  love  for  real  culture. 

The  dame  school  girls  were  a  lively  bunch,  and  at  re¬ 
cess  they  congregated  on  the  corner  of  Cambridge  Street 
in  front  of  the  South  Church  with  the  sisters’  girls.  There 
you  might  have  seen  many  a  girl,  now  a  grandmother,  but 
then  lively  and  gay,  whom  many  Salem  boys  already  wor¬ 
shipped  in  secret.  Bright  eyes,  fresh  cheeks  and  wavy 
hair, — the  Lord  spared  no  pains  in  the  making  of  those 
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young  ladies,  and  they  were  endowed  with  spirits  equal  to 
their  beautj.  Rouge  and  lip  sticks  and  pencils  were 
frowned  on.  Why  should  they  not  be  ?  Why  try  to  gild 
a  lily  or  adorn  a  rose? 

Up  in  the  old  High  School  on  Broad  Street  you  would 
have  found  a  group  of  boys  quite  the  match  of  the  girls, 
though  even  then  many  of  the  boys  had  begun  to  go  off  to 
boarding  school.  The  girls’  recess  always  ended,  by  inten¬ 
tion  or  otherwise,  at  the  exact  moment  when  the  High 
School  recess  began,  and  as  the  boys  had  to  use  the  back 
door  of  the  High  School  toward  the  burial  ground,  they 
rarely  got  around  onto  Cambridge  Street  in  time  to  see  the 
flutter  of  ribbons  disappearing  east  and  west  on  Chestnut 
Street. 

But  not  all  days  were  school  days,  and  on  a  pleasant 
Sunday  afternoon  the  watcher  in  the  watchtower  in  the 
Doyle  House  would  observe  the  young  people  passing  or 
meeting  on  the  corner  by  the  studio  building.  After  a 
few  moments  chat,  they  might  all  depart  down  N’orman 
Street.  The  idea  would  flash  through  the  observer’s  mind 
that  they  were  going  to  Boston,  but  that  could  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  on  Sunday  afternoon,  and  when  they  all  came  back 
an  hour  or  two  later,  she  would  sit  back  contented  again. 
Oh  yes!  They  had  just  been  for  a  walk  out  Lafayette 
Street.  Perhaps  they  had  stopped  to  see  somebody.  There 
were  a  lot  of  nice  people  in  South  Salem  whom  they  might 
have  visited. 

The  surmise  was  wrong.  That  was  the  afternoon  of  the 
annual  Cuvier  Club  tea  over  in  the  little  clubhouse  in  Pro¬ 
fessor  Morse’s  back  yard.  The  Cuvier  Club  was  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  Professor  Morse’s  ability  to  inspire  young  men 
with  an  interest  in  natural  history.  It  collapsed  as  they 
grew  up  and  left  for  college,  but  the  interest  in  Natural 
History  and  Science  never  left  them.  Once  a  year  in  the 
early  nineties,  they  tried  to  see  how  many  friends  they 
could  pack  into  their  14  x  16  clubhouse,  and  the  number 
was  remarkable. 

Tea  parties  were  tame  amusement  compared  with  what 
would  happen  a  bright  week  day  afternoon  when  there  was 
nice  moist  slippery  snow  on  the  ground.  Among  the  many 
sins  that  the  motor  is  responsible  for,  not  the  least  is  the 
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abolition  of  sleighing  and  its  component  sport  of  “pung- 
ing.”  The  group  of  boys  and  girls  in  front  of  Hamilton 
Hall  would  tingle  with  excitement  at  the  sight  of  one  of 
I,  P.  Harris’  delivery  pungs  turning  into  Cambridge  Street 
from  Broad  Street.  The  group  would  separate  on  either 
side  of  the  street,  and  as  the  pung  trotted  slowly  by,  eight 
or  ten  laughing  boys  and  girls  would  jump  on  each  side. 
The  driver  who  knew  who  they  were,  would  smile  tol¬ 
erantly.  It  was  their  country,  after  all.  The  pung  keeps 
on  through  Cambridge  Street.  It  would  be  better  if  it  had 
turned  up  Chestnut  but  never  mind  if  it  goes  up  Essex, 
and  sure  enough  it  does,  and  then,  alas!  off  through  Beck- 
ford.  That  is  a  little  too  far,  so  they  all  drop  off  as  it 
slows  for  the  comer,  one  to  be  hit  squarely  between  the 
shoulders  with  a  snow  ball  just  as  he  drops  off.  Ah, 
there’s  the  culprit  standing  in  long  rubber  boots  in  the  gut¬ 
ter,  with  bright  red  cheeks,  curly  brown  hair  and  sparkling 
eyes  beneath  a  red  tarn.  You  hastily  mould  a  snowball  and 
let  it  go.  She  dodges  it  with  easy  grace,  but  you  had  better 
move  quickly  to  escape  the  hard  ball  that  comes  quickly 
back.  After  this  passage  of  arms  the  crowd  troops  back 
through  Hamilton  Street  in  time  to  clamp  onto  a  “booby 
hut”  just  leaving  Dane’s  stable.  That,  however,  only  goes 
down  to  Dr.  Coggins  and  seems  anchored  for  the  after¬ 
noon,  so  a  leather  sled  seems  the  best  chance,  and  behind 
two  plodding  horses  in  a  pleasant  smell  of  tan  bark  we 
reach  Flint  Street.  Things  look  up  then.  Fitzgerald’s 
express  truck  has  just  left  a  trunk.  Everybody  is  off  the 
sled  in  a  second  and  onto  the  express  pung.  Fitzgerald  is 
in  a  genial  mood  and  licks  up  his  old  horse  and  we  all 
have  a  merry  gallop  down  Chestnut  Street.  It  is  time  to 
call  it  a  day,  and  the  gang  disbands  at  Summer  Street  with 
those  going  up  Chestnut  Street  still  hoping  for  transporta¬ 
tion,  and  saluting  the  departing  comrades  with  a  snowball 
or  two. 

A  Few  Pranks 

Lest  the  present  granddaughters  think  their  grand¬ 
mothers  were  too  slow  and  demure  for  endurance,  one 
little  episode  should  be  narrated  here  on  which  everybody 
was  suppK)sed  to  frown  at  the  moment,  but  I  suspect  only 
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did  officially.  A  lot  of  the  girls  were  inspired  with  the 
idea  that  they  wanted  to  ring  the  church  bells  at  midnight. 
It  has  always  been  kept  a  dark  secret  who  the  fair  maidens 
were.  Anyhow,  it  was  a  gay  and  happy  group,  and  the 
method  was  simple.  Just  tiptoe  into  the  church  as  some 
meeting  in  the  vestry  drew  to  a  close,  and  hide  in  the  big 
dark  church  under  the  pews  till  the  church  was  locked  up. 
Next  a  door  locked  on  the  inside  must  be  located  to  insure 
a  safe  and  rapid  exit,  and  not  the  door  ordinarily  used  for 
entrance  by  the  sexton.  Then  to  the  gallery  where  the 
bell  ropes  hung,  and  the  old  town  just  going  to  sleep  wond¬ 
ered  what  the  South  Church  bell  was  doing  at  that  time  of 
night;  but  half  a  dozen  fair  maidens  panting  with  excite¬ 
ment  as  they  pulled  down  on  the  bell  ropes  knew  just  what 
it  was  doing.  How  long  could  it  go  on  before  the  officer 
on  the  beat  came  to  investigate,  or  the  sleepy  sexton  would 
wake  up  and  dress  ?  Bang,  wffiang,  went  the  old  bell  as  the 
excitement  grew  more  tense  every  second,  and  finally  panic 
seized  them  and  they  fled  in  terror.  By  the  time  the  offi¬ 
cer  and  the  sexton  had  found  things  all  right,  they  had 
explained  to  mother  (with  some  omissions),  where  they 
had  spent  the  evening,  and  were  safe  in  bed. 

Another  week  went  by,  and  the  North  Church  bell  in 
the  same  mysterious  way  announced  that  the  days  of  the 
witches  had  come  again,  and  inanimate  objects  were  acting 
in  strange  and  unaccountable  ways.  Since  the  days  of 
Cinderella  fair  maidens  off  on  a  prank  have  always  been 
betrayed  by  the  delicate  contour  of  a  dainty  foot,  and  so  it 
befell  in  this  ease.  As  the  happy  group  wandered  throusrh 
the  vast  garret  of  the  Baptist  Church  exploring  for  the 
bell  ropes,  a  tiny  foot  missed  the  narrow  plank  and  crashed 
through  the  plaster  of  the  church  ceiling,  and  there  for  all 
the  folks  to  see,  indelibly  stamped  on  the  ceiling  of  the 
church,  Avas  a  maiden’s  footprint.  Unfortunately,  no  fairy 
prince  ?  ‘usht  to  identify  the  maker,  but  the  irate  church 
fathers  did.  She  was  no  fairy  princess  to  them,  but  just 
a  naughty  girl  who  had  damaged  the  church  ceiling  and 
her  father  must  pay  for  it.  Certain  wise  mothers  had  be¬ 
gun  to  connect  the  antics  of  the  church  bells  with  daugh¬ 
ter’s  evenings  out.  Certain  fathers  saw  the  church  fa- 
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thers,  the  bedevelin^  of  the  church  bells  stopped,  and  it 
has  never  been  talked  about  till  now;  but  a  {^roup  of  wild 
young  things  learned  just  how  to  rebuke  their  children 
and  grandchildren  for  such  pranks. 

Dancing  School 

Some  Wednesday  afternoon  late  in  October  two  of  the 
ladies  are  riding  up  from  a  meeting  at  the  Elm  Street 
Bureau,  and  are  surprised  to  see  so  many  carriages  around 
Hamilton  Hall.  “Why,  it  must  be  Clara’s  first  dancing 
class,”  says  one.  “I  thought  she  did  not  begin  until 
next  week.”  Sure  enough,  it  is  so.  There  is  pretty  Miss 
Clara  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  with  her  petticoat  raised 
just  enough  (and  only  just  enough)  for  the  line  of  awk¬ 
ward  boys  and  girls  to  see  her  pretty  ankles. 

“One,  two,  three,”  says  Miss  Clara,  taking  the  steps, 
and  the  wobbling  line  of  boys  and  girls  try  to  imitate, 
some  easily,  and  some  more  awkwardly.  There  are  thirty 
or  forty  boys  and  girls,  including  those  you  know,  and  a 
few  from  outside  from  Beverly,  Marblehead,  and  else¬ 
where.  Miss  Freddie  sits  at  the  piano  pounding  out  the 
music,  and  all  around  the  sides  of  the  hall  sit  mammas, 
some  because  they  like  to,  and  others  because  it  is  the  best 
way  to  make  certain  that  their  male  offsprings  are  profit¬ 
ing  by  the  tickets  for  the  course  bought  and  paid  for. 
Fortnightly  through  the  winter  it  goes  on  till  the  unwieldy 
feet  of  the  boys  gradually  learn  to  move  in  harmony  with 
the  far  more  manageable  feet  of  the  girls.  The  whole  thing 
ends  with  a  grand  cotillion  and  a  group  picked  to  dance 
a  minuet,  and  nobody  is  at  all  sure  they  are  glad  they  are 
picked,  or  glad  they  are  not.  Lots  of  little  boys  are  very 
sore  because  they  could  not  get  their  minds  made  up  earlier 
to  ask  the  girl  they  wanted.  When  they  did  ask,  she  re¬ 
plied  in  a  superior  manner  that  she  was  already  engaged, 
when  she  was  really  eating  her  heart  out  to  think  that  she 
had  accepted  John  for  fear  of  getting  left  out,  when  she 
might  have  had  William.  These  compromises  began  early, 
but  those  little  girls  in  those  days  stuck  to  their  word,  bless 
their  faithful  hearts.  Finally  the  grand  event  came  off, 
and  all  the  boys  and  girls  had  partners  somehow,  and  all 
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of  them  had  lots  of  favors  duly  presented  by  other  little 
boys  and  girls  who  wanted  to  dance  with  them.  Next  year 
some  came  back,  but  of  the  older  ones,  some  went  away  to 
school,  some  thought  they  danced  well  enough  and  got 
their  practice  at  the  older  children’s  parties,  and  a  lot  of 
new  little  awkward  feet  took  their  places. 

V 

Dances  and  Assemblies 

Of  course,  learning  to  dance  was  preliminary  to  danc¬ 
ing,  so  there  were  coming  out  parties,  and  two  held  in 
Hamilton  Hall  stand  out  conspicuously, — one  in  the  early 
and  one  in  the  late  nineties  and  both  very  similar.  The 
dear  old  hall  which  traditionally  had  been  graced  by  Alex¬ 
ander  Hamilton,  who  was  said  to  have  danced  there  on  its 
opening  night,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  did  not,  never  looked 
lovelier.  The  walls  we^’e  draped  with  great  streamers  of 
laurel  which  reached  from  ceiling  to  floor;  palms  were 
banked  before  the  mirror,  and  the  furniture  was  replaced 
by  beautiful  sofas  with  lovely  rugs  in  front  of  them.  The 
girls’  dressing  room  was  planned  as  a  flirtation  parlor  of 
soft  lights  and  green  boughs,  though  no  one  would  have 
used  the  coarse  expression  “flirtation  parlor”  then. 

Weeks  before  !^[^.  Cassell,  the  traditional  colored  cater¬ 
er,  with  silk  hat,  white  gloves  and  large  white  basket  had 
been  slowly  walking  the  streets,  ringing  doorbells  and  leav¬ 
ing  the  large  square  envelope  which  said  that  Mrs. - 

would  be  delighted  to  have  you  come  to  the  party  for  her 
daughter.  You  were  supposed  to  R.S.V.P.,  and  it  was 
considered  rude  not  to  do  so  at  once,  and  you  were  not 
supposed  to  come  if  not  invited,  or  to  bring  your  visiting 
friends  if  you  were,  unless  by  judicious  hints  you  could 
induce  your  hostess  to  send  them  an  invitation.  It  was 
considered  rude  and  vulgar  to  go  where  you  were  not  in¬ 
vited,  and  it  ought  to  be. 

When  the  day  arrived,  the  great  question  was  how  early 
you  could  go.  The  young  people  wanted  to  arrive  early  to 
get  in  all  the  dancing  possible,  and  half  past  eight  to  nine 
seemed  reasonable.  A  stream  of  hacks  drew  up  at  the 
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hall,  and  those  near  at  hand  just  “stepped  across  the  street” 
or  “came  around  the  corner,”  particularly  if  they  had  to 
count  their  pennies  a  bit  carefully. 

When  you  peeked  in  the  door  of  the  Hall,  you  saw  the 
gentle  little  gray-haired  hostess  and  her  daughter,  standing 
across  the  hall.  The  debutante  was  a  tall  and  handsome 
brunette,  with  dark  wavy  hair  and  bright  color.  Eight 
or  ten  ushers  stood  near  the  entrance  in  full  dress  coats, 
white  ties,  and  white  gloves,  (though  not  necessarily  white 
waistcoats  then)  with  handsome  boutonnieres  to  dilferenti- 
ate  them,  and  each  guest  was  escorted  across  the  hall  to 
make  his  bow  or  her  curtsey  to  the  hostess.  No  one  ven¬ 
tured  to  enter  the  hall  except  with  this  formality.  All 
the  older  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  town  were  there,  and 
for  a  while  the  hall  was  far  too  full  for  comfortable  danc¬ 
ing,  as  the  older  guests  stood  about  chatting  in  the  corners. 

At  ten  o’clock  supper  was  served  upstairs  in  the  banquet 
room.  The  chief  usher,  with  the  hostess,  led  the  proces¬ 
sion  which  formed  around  the  hall  up  the  stairs  to  the  sup¬ 
per  room,  where  Cassell  had  laid  a  table  fit  for  a  king  to 
admire,  with  all  his  beautiful  china.  There  were  roasted 
grouse  and  glace  chicken,  sugar  cured  ham  and  croquettes 
of  all  sorts,  rolls  and  sandwiches,  salted  nuts  and  olives. 
When  the  table  had  been  cleared  of  these,  came  beautiful 
ices  in  all  sorts  of  shapes,  with  cakes  and  macaroons  and 
candies.  Lucky  and  proud  w’as  the  girl  who  got  the 
rooster’s  head. 

After  supper  the  older  people  began  to  say  good-night, 
and  soon  only  the  young  folks  and  a  few  chaperones  were 
left.  The  dancing  grew  easier,  and  waltzes  alternated  with 
two  steps,  with  now  and  then  the  Lanciers  or  the  Quad¬ 
rille.  It  was  a  very  late  party  that  ran  until  one-thirty, 
and  then  everybody  marched  up  and  bowed  good-night  to 
the  hostess.  As  the  guests  trooped  down  the  stairs  bundled 
up  in  wraps  and  scarfs,  the  young  men  busied  themselves 
finding  the  ladies’  carriages  and  helping  them  in,  before 
they  walked  home  themselves.  There  w’ere  calls  for  the 
different  ladies’  private  carriages,  or  for  the  livery  stable 
keepers  who  were  supplying  the  carriages  to  take  certain 
people  home.  As  the  carriages  drew  up  to  the  door  from 
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the  milling  collection  of  hacks,  the  proper  ladies  were 
hunted  up  and  tucked  in,  and  the  ball  was  over,  except 
for  the  girls  who  had  guests  or  sisters  and  sat  combing  out 
their  curls  while  they  compared  notes  to  the  credit  or  dis¬ 
credit  of  various  youths,  (who  have  only  been  told  of  the 
verdict  forty  years  later. ) 

The  Old  Salem  Assemblies 

The  crowning  glory  of  the  social  season  in  Salem  was 
the  Salem  Assemblies,  Harvard  men  considered  it  a  priv¬ 
ilege  to  be  invited  down  to  those  stately  parties,  and  gen¬ 
tlemen  from  New  York  and  Chicago  and  San  Francisco, 
now  nearing  three  score  years  and  ten  still  recall  the  gay 
spirit  of  those  well  ordered  dances. 

Mr,  Cassell,  the  old  colored  caterer,  always  took  the  invi¬ 
tations  around  in  his  basket.  They  were  large  neat  square 
engraved  cards  headed  “Salem  Assemblies”  and  followed 
by  an  imposing  list  of  patronesses, — the  most  dignified  and 
distinguished  ladies  in  town,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  of 
the  younger  matrons.  Finally  they  got  down  to  business, 
and  you  found  that  you  were  invited  to  subscribe  to  two  or 
three  assembly  balls  to  be  given  in  Hamilton  Hall  on  such 
and  such  nights,  and  that  you  could  send  your  check  to  such 
and  such  managers  at  five  dollars  per  ticket,  but  having 
the  five  dollars  would  not  get  you  a  ticket  if  you  were  not 
invited  or  brought  by  consent  of  the  hostesses  by  someone 
who  was.  There  was  no  crashing  the  gates  in  those  days, 
and  persons  not  invited  had  too  much  self-respect  to  come, 
which  is  not  characteristic  of  the  present  generation. 

There  were  usually  two  or  three  so-called  “Informals” 
during  the  winter,  but  they  were  just  pocket  editions  of  the 
Assemblies,  where  you  had  less  to  eat,  not  the  best  Cadet 
Band  music,  and  which  began  and  closed  earlier.  The 
girls  and  the  patronesses  wore  their  second  best  dresses, 
and  you  paid  two  dollars  for  your  tickets  instead  of  five. 
Moreover,  they  were  especially  for  the  younger  folks  to 
have  a  good  time,  and  the  older  ladies  and  gentlemen  did 
not  come  except  the  patronesses,  and  some  of  the  older 
perennial  beaux  who  kept  up  with  each  succeeding  gen¬ 
eration. 
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But  to  revert  to  the  Assemblies,  when  the  great  night 
came  everybody  was  there,  and  you  wondered  how  they 
all  raised  the  five  dollars,  because  of  course  everybody  in 
Salem  knew  just  exactly  what  everybody  else  could  afford 
to  do.  You  heard  that  little  Sally  Jones  or  some  little  girl 
who  loved  to  dance  was  eating  her  heart  out  because  her 
widowed  mother  could  not  afford  a  ticket,  but  when  the 
night  came,  there  was  Sally  with  the  dinner  party  from 
some  other  generous  household,  and  Sally  confided  to  you 
that  it  was  awfully  nice  of  her  hostess  who  had  invited  her 
to  dinner  and  had  a  spare  ticket.  So  all  the  sweet  and 
winsome  young  girls  who  ought  to  be  there,  were  there,  and 
the  boys  too,  because  those  dear  older  people  were  really 
all  one  family  and  they  loved  all  of  us  young  people,  and 
if  they  found  out  we  could  not  afford  it,  they  helped  us 
through  in  their  charming  and  unassuming  way.  There 
was  no  flaunting  of  wealth  in  the  faces  of  the  poorer  folks, 
for  these  people,  with  the  true  instinct  of  gentle  folk,  knew 
how  to  help  the  less  w’ell  situated  without  hurting  their 
feelings,  and  it  ivas  as  great  a  pleasure  to  the  giver  as  to 
the  recipient. 

When  the  great  day  arrived,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
invitations  read  eight-thirty  to  one,  nobody  was  there  at 
eight-thirty  except  the  Cadet  Orchestra  with  Jean  Missud 
leading  and  giving  a  concert  to  an  empty  hall,  but  people 
soon  began  to  come.  The  two  managers  with  large  bouton¬ 
nieres  presented  the  tivelve  ushers  with  slightly  smaller 
ones.  The  men  were  all  dressed  in  full-dress  coats  with 
w’hite  ties  and  some  with  white  waistcoats,  and  always  with 
white  gloves.  They  spent  a  good  while  in  the  dressing  room 
wiggling  into  those  white  gloves,  and  the  summons  from 
the  managers,  “Come  on,  boys,  the  patronesses  are  ready,” 
caught  some  of  them  still  in  difficulties.  The  managers 
led  the  promenade  across  the  hall  with  the  senior  pa¬ 
tronesses  and  then  came  the  senior  ushers,  and  so  on. 
Everybody  seemed  to  concede  w'ho  should  come  first,  and 
there  was  never  a  question  about  precedence. 

The  procession  swept  across  the  hall,  and  each  usher 
bowed  low  to  his  patroness  as  he  left  her  in  the  line  on  the 
rug  before  the  great  mirror  and  in  front  of  some  beautiful 
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old  sofa  that  had  been  secured  for  the  occasion.  Soon  the 
guests  began  to  gather,  and  as  they  arrived  they  were 
escorted  across  the  hall  to  bow  or  curtsy  to  the  patronesses, 
and  the  full  line  of  beautifully  dressed  ladies  curtesied  in 
unison  to  the  guest.  Soon  the  guests  arrived  so  fast  that 
four  or  five  were  welcomed  at  once  by  the  ladies  but  it  was 
no  restful  matter  to  be  a  patroness,  and  we  wondered  how 
these  ladies  stood  the  incessant  curtsies  which  they  did 
not  shirk  at  all. 

The  dancing  began  as  the  hall  filled  up,  and  the  late 
guests  had  to  wend  their  way  between  dancers,  or  if  some 
large  late  dinner  party  arrived,  it  cleft  the  dancers  right 
and  left  into  two  groups.  When  most  of  the  guests  had 
arrived,  a  Portland  Fancy  was  announced,  and  as  you 
passed  around  the  hall  with  a  grand  right  and  left  from 
one  square  to  the  next,  in  due  time  you  met  half  the  danc¬ 
ing  people  in  the  hall,  and  if  you  were  a  girl,  you  could 
smile  and  greet  the  boys  you  hoped  would  come  back  and 
dance  with  you  later,  and  the  boys  got  a  chance  to  engage 
dances  with  girls  they  liked  best  and  tell  them  how  pretty 
their  dresses  were.  The  cotillion  of  an  earlier  day  had 
largely  passed  b^",  but  it  was  still  well  to  compliment  some 
girl  by  asking  her  for  a  supper  partner  or  for  the  Schot- 
tish,  if  both  she  and  you  could  dance  it.  The  rollicking 
“eight  hands  around”  of  the  Portland  Fancy  always  stirred 
the  blood  and  tuned  up  the  party  to  a  higher  pitch  of  fun 
and  excitement. 

Xext  followed  a  succession  of  waltzes  and  two  steps  with 
the  Fanciers  just  before  supper.  The  business  of  cutting 
in  had  begun,  but  was  still  slightly  frowned  upon,  and  if 
a  young  lady  thought  her  popularity  would  stand  it,  she 
might  refuse  a  new  suitor  as  a  special  compliment  to  her 
partner.  The  stag  line  along  the  wall  from  the  middle 
door  toward  Chestnut  Street  looked  eagerly  for  partners 
when  the  next  dance  began. 

Almost  everybody  was  having  a  good  time,  but  there  are 
some  very  pretty,  sweet  and  charming  young  girls  who  are 
not  cut  out  for  ball  room  favorites.  The  patronesses  felt 
their  responsibility  for  the  pretty  young  things  sitting 
alone  against  the  wall.  Perhaps  they  coaxed  her  over  to 
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join  their  party,  and  started  her  off  with  the  first  young 
man  to  come  their  way,  or  perhaps  one  or  another  of  the 
patronesses  fixed  one  of  the  ushers  with  a  meaning  glance 
which  he  well  knew  meant  he  was  elected  to  go  and  dance 
with  the  young  lady.  Perhaps  the  usher  hurried  across  to 
explain  that  he  had  a  partner  for  the  next  dance,  only  to 
be  told  with  a  smile  that  if  that  were  the  case  he  could 
find  some  other  nice  boy  to  introduce  her  to.  And  be  it 
said,  the  ushers  did  their  level  best,  and  they  did  it  will¬ 
ingly  and  cheerfully.  What  a  patroness  told  you  ever  so 
sweetly  to  do,  was  law  in  those  days  and  not  to  be  dis¬ 
obeyed.  Two  or  three  good  boy  friends  could  see  any  girl 
through  to  a  happy  time,  but  some  of  the  more  generous 
boys  began  to  find  that  they  had  really  more  girls  to  look 
after  than  they  could. 

On  the  whole  the  Ball  went  happily,  because  all  tried 
to  make  everyone  have  a  good  time.  Regularly  the  man¬ 
agers  and  ushers  expected  to  ask  the  patronesses  to  dance. 
They  often  did ;  the  older  ones  for  a  turn  or  two  perhaps 
just  to  show  their  appreciation,  and  the  younger  ones  be¬ 
cause  they  loved  it.  N’o  usher  ever  regarded  dancing  with 
sprightly  younger  matrons,  or  the  charming  and  graceful 
older  ones,  a  duty.  But  duty  or  not,  it  was  all  done  with 
cheerful  good  will  and  courtesy  which  took  all  the  duty  out 
of  it  and  made  it  a  pleasure.  Anyone  can  make  a  pleasure 
out  of  a  chore  by  putting  the  right  spirit  behind  it.  A 
iN'ew  Yorker  who  has  touched  the  high  lights  in  New  York, 
and  in  London  and  Paris  also,  and  is  now  seventy,  re¬ 
marked  one  day  that  he  had  never  seen  parties  that  so  fixed 
the  spirit  of  pure  joy  as  the  old  Salem  Assemblies. 

One  time  and  another  a  good  many  of  the  older  people 
came,  usually  when  some  young  member  of  their  family 
was  a  debutante  and  had  coaxed  them  out  to  add  a  little 
glamour  to  her  first  party.  On  rare  occasions  all  the 
distinguished  older  gentlemen  turned  up.  There  were  also 
a  lot  of  men  who  then  seemed  old  to  the  young  folks,  but 
who,  with  the  passing  of  the  years,  do  not  seem  so  much 
older  than  ourselves,  or  did  not,  as  the  years  slipped  by. 

Finally  the  moment  arrived  for  supper.  There  was 
an  ominous  lull.  The  patronesses  were  gathering  up 
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scarfs  “because  it  is  always  drafty  upstairs,”  and  the 
ushers  and  managers  were  hovering  around  for  escort  duty. 
The  managers  led  the  way,  with  the  senior  patronesses  and 
the  ushers  following  with  the  others,  and  Mr.  Missud 
struck  up  a  resounding  march.  You  found  yourself  stand¬ 
ing  with  a  boy  not  your  supper  partner,  and  you  had  to 
shoo  him  away  so  that  he  could  get  one  for  himself.  Then 
followed  a  horrid  moment  when  you  wondered  if  your 
partner  had  forgotten  you.  No,  here  he  comes,  and  you 
fall  in  as  near  the  head  of  the  procession  as  may  be, 
squeezing  in  between  some  particular  pals  who  let  you  in. 
The  patronesses  head  for  the  door  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
and  climb  to  the  supper  room.  No  one  would  ever  dare 
enter  it  ahead  of  them,  unless  perhaps  some  rude  Boston 
or  New  York  boy  who  did  not  know  how  things  should  be 
done  or  what  good  manners  were,  but  he  would  learn  when 
a  patroness  viewed  him  through  her  lorgnette.  Finally 
everybody  got  upstairs  and  the  men  clustered  about  the 
table  to  select  delicacies  for  their  partners.  The  table  was 
beautifully  set  with  all  Cassell’s  best  china,  dark  blue  and 
gold  with  great  table  ornaments  and  vases  with  flowers  in 
the  middle,  surrounded  by  dishes  well  served  and  decor¬ 
ated. 

The  supper  was  Cassell’s  best  hot  bouillon,  roasted 
grouse,  roast  ham,  roast  beef,  chicken  salad,  lobster  salad, 
croquettes,  olives,  celery,  pickles,  salted  nuts,  rolls,  sand¬ 
wiches,  etc.  etc.,  before  the  ice  cream  was  even  put  on  the 
table. 

The  men  hurried  around  the  table  collecting  what  they 
imagined  their  partners  wanted.  All  the  wants  were  differ¬ 
ent,  but  every  sweet  young  thing  wanted  olives,  pickles 
and  water — water  in  preference  to  the  lemonade  or  the 
good  claret  punch  or  even  champagne,  and  then  some  more 
water,  but  the  pitchers  always  seemed  to  be  empty.  When 
the  ices  came  on,  the  rooster’s  head  was  the  great  prize,  and 
some  little  girl’s  heart  beat  a  bit  faster  because  her  partner 
had  secured  for  her  this  coveted  feature.  Not  everybody 
could  have  the  rooster’s  head,  but  there  was  also  a  cat’s 
head,  a  horse’s  head,  and  a  bunny’s  head,  and  macaroons 
enough  for  all. 
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While  fussing  around  among  the  young  fry,  it  would  be 
well  for  the  ushers  to  remember  that  their  main  duty  was 
looking  out  for  the  patronesses  and  the  older  ladies.  The 
ladies  were  considerate  of  their  young  escorts,  but  never¬ 
theless  it  was  very  clear  what  their  real  duties  were,  and 
they  kept  a  sharp  eye  to  see  that  the  ladies  lacked  nothing. 

The  supper  room  got  very  hot,  the  patronesses  thought 
they  would  like  to  go  down  where  there  was  more  air,  and 
the  young  people  drifted  downstairs  by  twos.  Perhaps  a 
young  lady  retired  to  the  dressing  room  for  the  deft  hands 
of  the  maid  to  sew  back  a  torn  ruffle  or  repair  a  train 
which  some  clumsy  partner  had  stepped  on,  while  the  boys 
were  known  to  replace  bedraggled  collars.  It  was  not 
easy  for  the  boys,  especially  the  plump,  stocky  ones,  to 
retain  two  inches  of  stiff  white  linen  immaculate  during 
three  or  four  hours  of  vigorous  dancing,  especially  if  the 
room  was  warm.  The  hall  was  usually  cold  after  supper, 
as  the  windows  had  been  wide  open,  so  the  patronesses 
drew  gorgeous  wraps  about  them  and  the  young  folks 
sauntered  about  chatting  and  making  engagements  for 
coming  dances.  If  you  were  especially  "jealous  of  your 
partner,  you  took  him  off  to  the  most  retired  comer  and 
tried  to  keep  out  of  sight  so  no  one  else  would  take  you 
away,  but  the  patronesses  did  not  approve  too  “retired 
corners.”  Now  also  the  older  people  began  to  think  about 
going  home  and  were  telling  the  patronesses  what  a  de¬ 
lightful  party  it  had  been.  Mothers  who  had  come  with 
daughters  whom  we  all  knew  were  not  as  strong  as  the  rest 
of  us  and  whom  we  liked  the  better  for  that  very  reason 
perhaps,  began  to  think  their  frail  and  reluctant  charges 
better  go  home.  Harvard  freshmen  on  probation  departed 
for  the  last  train  to  Boston,  in  the  hope  that  they  could 
wake  up  to  report  at  the  Dean’s  office  at  nine  a.m. 

All  this  wait  was  of  course  while  the  band  had  supper, 
but  soon  they  returned  and  the  cheerful  thrum  of  violiu 
strings  and  the  moving  about  of  music  racks  indicated  that 
they  were  about  to  begin.  A  sharp  tap  of  Jean  ]\[issud’s 
baton,  and  you  were  off  to  the  tune  of  the  Shining  Blue 
Danube  or  the  march  of  the  Second  Connecticut  Regi¬ 
ment.  Waltzes  and  Two  Steps  followed  each  other  with 
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great  regularity,  with  perhaps  a  Polka  or  a  Schottish  or 
a  Lanciers,  till  the  fated  hour  of  the  clock  when  the  end 
was  supposed  to  come.  This  was,  however,  the  last  Assem¬ 
bly  of  the  year,  and  suddenly  the  word  was  passed  like 
wildfire  around  the  room  that  the  managers  had  said  that 
there  was  enough  money  to  pay  the  band  till  three,  Missud 
was  willing,  and  the  surviving  patronesses  had  said  to  go 
ahead.  We  went  with  renewed  energy,  for  there  was  more 
room,  and  those  who  loved  to  dance  and  really  could  were 
the  survivors. 

But  all  good  things  end,  and  the  band  at  length  put  away 
their  violins  with  an  air  of  absolute  finality.  In  twos  or 
fours  we  walked  up  to  make  our  best  bows  or  sweep  our 
most  graceful  curtsies  to  the  patronesses  who  had  loyally 
stuck  it  out.  Then  the  ladies  and  girls  were  put  into  their 
carriages,  and  the  men  mostly  walked  home  in  the  chill  of 
the  winter  night. 

The  Leap  Year  Ball  of  1896 

It  is  the  28th  of  February,  1896,  and  every  boy  in 
Salem  is  trembling  in  his  boots.  The  girls  are  giving  a 
leap  year  ball  and  many  a  youth  is  considering  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  being  a  wallflower.  No,  it  will  be  distinctly  not 
pleasant  to  sit  against  the  wall  while  the  girls  look  at  you 
and  consider  whether  they  can  afford  to  risk  the  chance 
of  getting  stuck  with  you  for  more  than  one  dance,  thought 
Bobby,  as  he  contemplated  the  idea.  Will  you  be  a  belle, 
or  will  you  have  to  be  boosted  along  by  kind  friends  ?  The 
world  seemed  a  bit  out  of  joint  for  the  lordly  male,  but  one 
can’t  duck  out^ — that  is  impossible,  cowardly,  not  to  be 
thought  of.  The  girls  would  have  no  use  for  a  fellow  who 
showed  the  white  feather  on  this  event.  Then  you  begin 
to  compute  how  many  good  girl  friends  you  can  count  on  to 
help  you  along.  Yes,  there  are  a  lot,  and  you  know  they’ll 
help.  Anyway,  there  is  not  going  to  be  a  cotillion,  and 
somebody  has  asked  you  for  supper,  anyway. 

Finally  the  eventful  night  arrives,  and  you  go  in  fear 
and  trepidation.  There  in  front  of  the  mirror  are  the 
four  patrons,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  hall  is  full  of  girls ! 
One  look,  and  you  flew  back  into  the  dressing  room  and 
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warned  the  other  men  what  to  expect.  Finally  a  group 
summons  up  courage  enough  to  approach  the  hall  door,  and 
is  immediately  pounced  upon  by  the  girl  ushers.  You  are 
marched  up  to  the  patrons,  resplendent  with  broad  red 
ribbons  across  their  chests.  Deep  bows  all  around,  and 
then  you  expect  to  be  placed  against  the  wall  to  await  in¬ 
spection.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  You  are  snatched  from  the 
arm  of  your  usher,  and  your  first  dance  is  on.  There  are 
at  least  two  girls  to  every  man,  and  those  men  are  going  to 
be  shown  a  good  time.  Dancing  was  real  exercise  in  the 
nineties,  and  most  men  danced  a  few  dances  and  laid  off 
for  a  while,  but  there  was  to  be  no  loafing  that  night. 
Every  girl  whom  you  have  tried  to  be  a  little  nice  to  in 
years  before  had  a  debt  to  pay  and  she  wants  to  pay  it. 
The  wallflower  complex  vanished  from  most  minds  after 
the  first  dance.  The  girls  threw  into  that  party  a  free¬ 
dom  and  gaity  such  as  the  old  hall  had  seldom  seen.  The 
party  was  theirs,  the  whole  hall  was  theirs,  they  would 
dance  with  whom  they  pleased  and  when  they  pleased. 
They  would  call  the  tunes,  and  their  partners  must  accept. 
Those  sweet  girls  never  looked  sweeter  nor  acted  more 
charmingly  than  they  did  that  night.  One  or  two  men  on 
the  selfish  side  learned  a  few  lessons  that  night,  not  by 
being  punished,  but  by  having  coals  of  fire  heaped  upon 
their  heads.  It  was  a  charming  and  delightful  affair,  and 
some  very,  very  weary  men  crept  home  when  it  was  over. 

And  so  another  dance  became  a  pleasant  memory  of 
merry  bright  eyes  and  soft  pink  cheeks  and  wavy  hair, 
and  graceful,  modestly  dressed  figures  of  strong  and  grace¬ 
ful  young  men,  full  of  courtesy  and  fun,  but  dignified  and 
reserved  withal.  So  likewise  the  years  of  our  youth  slipped 
by,  with  the  -joys  and  memories  of  many  pleasant  events 
and  less  regrets  than  most  can  show.  These  boys  and  girls 
are  scattered  around  the  world.  Many  are  married,  some 
are  not.  Some  have  risen  to  wealth  and  power  who  had 
nothing,  and  some  have  lost  all  they  had.  You  will  find 
them  in  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  and  in 
Europe  also  far  in  the  East  and  far  in  the  West,  They 
are  all  in  the  grandfather  and  grandmother  class  now.  If 
you  have  not  seen  them  for  fifty  years  you  may  not  recog- 
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nize  them,  but  the  moment  you  mention  Salem  in  the  nine¬ 
ties,  an  eager  look  comes  back  to  their  eyes,  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  “Perhaps  you  can  tell  me  what  has  become  of  this 
girl  and  that  girl,  or  did  so  and  so  finally  marry  that  boy, 
etc.  You  know  I  left  Salem  in  1899.”  No  one  ever  for¬ 
gets  those  days.  Whether  the  person  is  one  whom  you  liked 
much  or  little,  you  like  them  now.  The  bond  of  the  old 
days  lived  together  is  the  strongest.  Whether  lives  have 
been  lived  well  or  ill,  you  can  forgive  it  all  for  the  sake  of 
times  of  long  ago. 

VI 

The  Social  Order 

But  it  took  something  more  permanent  than  dances  and 
parties  to  organize  the  society  of  Salem  of  the  Nineties, 
and  there  were  social  organizations  of  the  most  firmly  es¬ 
tablished  character.  At  their  head  stood  “Our  Whist,” 
as  it  was  always  proudly  referred  to  by  its  members.  You 
had  to  be  at  least  a  Silsbee,  or  a  Phillips,  a  Rantoul  or  a 
Gardner,  or  related  to  one,  to  belong  to  it,  and  before  you 
could  possibly  join  you  must  have  been  asked  to  “fill  in” 
at  least  a  dozen  times.  The  settings  were  worthy  of  the 
event.  It  was  played  in  the  drawing  rooms  of  the  grandest 
old  homes  of  the  city,  with  portraits  of  distinguished  mer¬ 
chants  and  their  consorts  looking  down  upon  their  worthy 
descendants  sitting  in  the  magnificent  old  mahogany  chairs 
they  had  once  occupied. 

This  was  good  old-fashioned  whist, — none  of  the  new 
fangled  varieties  of  bridge  or  contract,  but  the  ladies  took 
it  just  as  seriously,  and  they  were  all  old,  very,  very  old 
friends.  A  hand  was  played  in  utter  silence,  but  as  soon 
as  the  last  card  was  on  the  table,  they  each  told  their  part¬ 
ners  in  the  clearest  language  just  what  mistakes  they  had 
made,  and  the  discussions  got  quite  warm,  especially  when 
one  dominant  lady  berated  her  opponents,  and  the  dear, 
sweet  peacemaker  had  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  little  ladies 
who  quailed  before  the  attack.  The  discussions  over,  an¬ 
other  hand  was  played,  and  again  the  reproofs  and  counter¬ 
reproofs  broke  out.  but  all  this  frank  speech  brouffht  no 
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ill  feeling.  Two  rubbers  constituted  the  evening,  which 
ended  with  refreshments  such  as  white  and  pink  pepper¬ 
mints,  or  even  the  vulgarity  of  chocolate  bonbons.  When 
ten  o’clock  arrived,  the  carriages  arrived  for  the  ladies 
who  lived  far,  and  escorts  for  those  who  lived  nearby,  for 
ladies  in  their  generation  were  not  supposed  to  wander 
about  alone  after  dark.  In  winter  a  little  path  was  dug 
through  the  snowdrifts  which  lined  Chestnut  Street  from 
in  front  of  the  different  houses  to  the  front  of  others  across 
the  street,  but  nevertheless,  some  male  member  of  their 
families  was  supposed  to  appear  to  escort  them  home,  and 
did  invariably.  Whist  night  was  a  sacred  appointment, 
and  the  loyal  members  were  not  supposed  to  break  it  and 
go  elsewhere,  nor  was  the  night  changed  without  serious 
consideration,  or  for  any  frivolous  reason.  The  ladies 
prided  themselves  on  their  lovely  polished  tables  and  pretty 
Chippendale  chairs.  There  were  no  green  topped  poolroom 
tables  at  those  parties.  It  all  belonged  to  the  sweet  dignity 
of  a  life  that  those  ladies,  born  in  the  thirties  and  forties, 
lived  and  exemplified. 

Another  bit  of  social  and  intellectual  life  was  the  book 
club.  There  were  thirty  members  in  “the”  Club,  and  the 
little  printed  list  in  the  front  of  each  book  was  the  intellec¬ 
tual  high  watermark  of  the  city.  The  less  intellectual 
were  in  the  “other”  Club.  The  purchases  were  carefully 
chaperoned  by  ladies  of  taste  and  discretion,  and  no  vulgar 
fiction  was  allowed  to  circulate,  but  the  best  in  fiction,  bio¬ 
graphy,  history,  and  art  was  there.  Three  hundred  dollars 
bought  a  goodly  quantity  of  books  in  those  days,  and  they 
were  handed  out  weekly.  The  boys  and  girls  of  those  days 
hated  the  job  of  carrying  the  bunch  of  books  on  each  week, 
but  they  got  a  great  deal  more  than  they  realized  out  of  that 
book  club.  Those  books  were  selected  by  ladies  of  literary 
judgment  and  discrimination,  and  were  worth  reading. 
They  were  not  collections  of  rubbish  to  be  sluiced  through 
the  brain  at  a  mile  a  minute,  harmful  alike  to  both  brain 
and  soul.  In  all  our  social  planning  we  have  gradually 
laid  aside  the  most  important  planning  of  all,  namely,  the 
planning  of  the  lives  of  our  children  and  their  education 
before  they  are  old  enough  to  plan  wisely  for  themselves. 
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In  the  nineties  there  were  a  great  many  single  ladies  in 
Salem,  and  it  seemed  as  if  most  of  them  were  pairs  of 
sisters  in  their  forties  and  fifties.  There  did  not  seem  to 
be  any  old  bachelors.  It  was  easy  enough  to  see  why  some 
of  these  ladies  w'ere  old  maids,  but  others,  many  others, 
ought  to  have  had  a  little  band  of  boys  and  girls  about 
them  to  play  with  us.  We  did  not  realize  that  we  were 
looking  at  the  last  phase  of  the  tragedy  of  the  Civil  War, 
and  that  the  names  treasured  most  fondly  and  never  men¬ 
tioned  by  those  dear  ladies  were  carved  on  the  soldiers’ 
monuments,  or  somewhere  on  the  Roll  of  Honor  in  the 
transept  of  3iIemorial  Hall  in  Cambridge. 

Female  society  of  the  nineties  rested  securely  on  the 
basis  of  Sewing  Circles.  Even  in  those  days  the  sanctity 
of  antiquity  hung  around  the  “Cheerful  Workers.”  Hone 
of  the  young  people  could  remember  when  they  began,  and 
thought  there  must  always  have  been  “Cheerfuls.”  No¬ 
body  ever  knew  just  when  they  started,  but  there  was  a 
general  impression  that  they  grew  out  of  a  group  which 
sewed  for  the  soldiers  during  the  Civil  War.  But  even 
if  the  “Cheerfuls”  were  not  in  the  first  blush  of  youth, 
they  were  full  of  life  and  energy.  They  met  regularly, 
sewed  for  charity — just  what  I  don’t  know, — and  at  rare 
intervals  invited  the  other  societies  to  a  party,  and  what 
a  party  it  was !  Young  fry  were  not  invited,  and  it  was 
spoken  of  discreetly  in  their  presence,  so  we  knew  little 
about  it.  Men  were  also  anathema,  and  were  never  in¬ 
vited. 

Next  in  order  of  antiquity  came  the  “Busy  Bees,”  a 
group  of  cheerful  young  matrons  in  those  days,  which  in¬ 
cluded  our  Mammas  and  were  much  nearer  our  comprehen¬ 
sion  than  the  venerable  “Cheerfuls.”  The  “Bees”  had 
more  husbands,  and  had  more  of  a  flair  for  young  people, 
and  they  now  and  again  gave  parties  to  which  men  were 
invited.  Yes,  the  “Bees”  were  distinctly  more  human  in 
those  days  than  the  “Cheerfuls,”  but  their  dignity  was  far 
less.  Most  of  the  founders  of  both  were  still  alive,  and 
they  did  not  feel  the  need  of  new  blood.  If  a  new  lady 
came  to  town  and  did  not  offend  anybody,  after  she  had 
been  looked  over  carefully,  she  might  be  drafted  as  a  “Bee” 
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or  a  “Cheerful,”  as  her  status  seemed  to  indicate,  but  there 
was  no  rushing  for  candidates,  and  the  policy  of  taking  in 
daughters  was  far  in  the  future. 

The  ranks  of  Society  were,  however,  yearly  increased 
by  growing  debutantes  who  were  not  sewed  into  any  circle, 
and  just  what  was  to  be  done  with  these  blooming  and 
attractive  young  women.  Their  Mammas  realized  that 
they  should  be  organized  socially,  and  the  obvious  prob¬ 
ability  of  marriage  as  the  destiny  for  most  of  them  brought 
the  practical  idea  of  a  Cooking  Club,  so  a  cooking  club  was 
born.  Whether  they  ever  made  a  loaf  of  bread  was  not  even 
known  to  the  outside  world,  but  certain  activities  were. 
They  gave  parties  to  which  men  were,  invited,  and  they  did 
not  cook  the  food  served  to  them.  They  also  presented  each 
member,  as  a  sort  of  marriage  certificate,  a  prize  or  reward 
of  merit,  call  it  what  you  will,  on  her  wedding  day,  with  a 
replica  of  a  Paul  Revere  pitcher.  The  ranks  of  the 
“Cookers”  soon  filled  up  and  none  were  taken  in  after 
about  1893  or  1894,  so  the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  the 
unorganized  females  of  the  late  nineties  again  pressed 
upon  the  social  planners  of  the  day.  The  more  demure 
girls  of  that  day  refused  to  serve  under  the  motto  that  “the 
way  to  a  man’s  heart  was  through  his  stomach,”  and  again 
took  to  the  more  refined  art  of  sewing.  One  cannot  tell, 
of  course;  they  may,  under  arched  eyebrows,  have  just 
reasoned  that  a  scarf,  a  necktie  case,  or  a  set  of  shoe  bags 
made  a  more  lasting  impression  on  the  wayward  male  than 
just  a  welsh  rarebit.  Anyway  the  “Thread  and  Xeedle 
Society’  came  into  existence,  partly  as  a  protest  against 
exclusion  from  the  “Cheerfuls,”  “Bees,”  and  “Cookers,” 
and  partly  as  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  against 
the  male  population  of  the  town,  and  they  were  the  domin¬ 
ant  organization  of  the  female  society  of  the  late  “Nine¬ 
ties.” 


Masculine  Social  Activities 

The  masculine  side  was  never  organized  with  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  female,  and  was  more  split  up.  The  older 
men  spread  their  activities  between  the  Essex  Institute, 
the  Athenaeum,  and  the  two  Marine  Societies,  for  a  goodly 
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number  of  the  old  captains  and  merchants  were  still  alive. 
The  Essex  Institute  attracted  a  lot  of  the  older  educated 
men  who  were  interested  in  the  culture  and  history  of  the 
city.  Fortunately  for  us,  they  garnered  into  its  priceless 
files  manuscript  records  which,  except  for  their  care, 
would  have  been  lost  and  destroyed.  A  rather  select 
group  was  the  Institute  in  those  days,  and  they  studied 
their  collections  and  wrote  papers  about  them.  Occasion¬ 
ally  in  a  burst  of  enthusiasm,  the  Institute  ran  a  field  day 
to  the  Indian  shell  heaps  on  Plum  Island,  where  we  young 
folks  dug  for  arrow  heads,  or  the  old  graveyards  of  An¬ 
dover,  where  we  copied  inscriptions  from  tomb  stones. 
Parents  who  thought  young  people  should  be  inocculated 
with  the  antiquarian  disease  took  them  along,  and  the 
present  writer  can  testify  that  it  took  effect  after  long 
years. 

The  Athenaeum  was  just  a  private  share-holders’  library, 
where  you  entered  on  tiptoe,  peeped  into  a  dingy,  dusty 
alcove,  and  if  there  was  no  one  there,  sat  down  within 
reach  of  dozens  of  dusty  old  books  that  you  got  interested 
in,  but  which  you  would  never  have  dreamed  of  looking 
up  in  a  nice  hygienically  varnished  library  bureau  cata¬ 
logue,  and  asking  a  neatly  dressed,  efficiently  trained 
young  woman  ignorant  of  all  books  published  more  than 
five  years  before,  to  hand  out  to  you. 

The  two  marine  societies  could  not  have  existed  in 
many  places  in  America,  and  nowhere  away  from  the  coast. 
They  were  partly  mutual  benefit  societies  giving  relief  to 
widows  and  orphans  of  former  members,  but  they  were 
also  social  and  useful.  The  Salem  Marine  Society  went 
well  back  into  the  eighteenth  century,  and  was  open  to 
Salem  shipmasters  and  owners.  It  had  rooms  in  its  own 
Franklin  building,  where  the  Hawthorne  Hotel  now 
stands,  and  there  half  a  dozen  or  so  old  captains  gathered 
daily.  The  society  was  in  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf.  Its 
membership  of  some  hundreds  of  vital,  vigorous  young 
captains  had  declined  to  a  score  of  old  fellows  who  had 
not  walked  a  quarterdeck  for  twenty  years.  The  East  India 
Marine  Society  in  its  gala  days  had  been  the  innermost 
ring  of  Salem  shipping  circles.  The  activities  of  its  mem- 
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bers  must  have  extended  beyond  Cape  Horn  or  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  No  others  were  admitted.  In  its  early  days 
its  hundreds  of  members  paraded  the  streets  before  their 
annual  dinner,  dressed  as  Chinese  Mandarins,  Indian  Ra¬ 
jah,  or  Arabian  Sultans,  carrying  their  palanquins  and 
other  Far  Eastern  curios,  but  now  half  a  dozen  elderly 
gentlemen  gathered  in  their  lovely  old  hall  with  its  price¬ 
less  collection,  and  wondered  how  to  insure  its  preservation 
when  the  last  captain  died. 

The  banks  and  insurance  companies  were  in  the  nature 
of  a  club  for  the  older  men.  Marine  insurance  was  be¬ 
coming  a  drug  on  the  market  when  there  was  practically 
no  shipping,  and  the  town  was  clearly  “over-banked.”  The 
Asiatic  Bank  still  displayed  its  sign,  but  was  a  bit  of  a 
misnomer,  since  no  ships  had  actually  left  for  Asia  for 
some  twenty  or  thirty  years,  but  old  traditions  die  slowly. 

The  old  Massachusetts  volunteer  militia  had  not  yet 
degenerated  into  a  commonplace  military  organization. 
It  had  still  some  of  the  glamour  of  brave  young  patriots 
springing  to  arms  to  defend  their  homes  and  hearthstones. 
The  famous  Second  Corps  Cadets  with  its  armory  in  the 
lovely  old  Peabody  [Mansion  was  a  social  organization, 
rather  than  a  body  of  paid  soldiers,  and  their  week  at 
Boxford  camp  ground  also  had  a  distinctly  social  tinge. 
It  was  difficult  to  keep  the  company  dry  however  brightly 
the  sun  might  shine. 

In  the  early  nineties,  there  was  only  one  frankly  social 
organization  for  men  in  the  city,  and  that  was  the  Salem 
Billiard  Club.  It  probably  existed  before  the  Civil  War. 
It  had  no  employees,  and  little  organization,  —  just  rooms 
with  their  billiard  tables  and  windows  looking  out  on 
Town  House  Square,  and  the  members.  [Members  had 
keys  and  let  themselves  in,  —  the  last  one  out  put  out  the 
lights  and  locked  the  door.  It  was  said  that  members  had 
their  office  hours  there,  and  you  could  always  find  Cap¬ 
tain  so  and  so  there  from  8  to  9,  Thursday  evening,  and 
Lawyer  so  and  so  from  5  to  6  on  Wednesday,  etc, — really 
a  great  idea.  These  windows  overlooking  the  Square 
were  an  essential  part  of  the  Club,  and  supplied  the  basis 
for  its  gossip.  Everybody  in  town  went  through  the 
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Square,  and  surely  it  was  permissible  to  conjecture  where 
they  were  going,  and  why,  and.  to  allow  your  imagination 
to  fill  in  the  details.  The  trouble  was  that  these  imagin¬ 
ings  were  likely  to  be  regarded  as  fact  when  they  reached 
the  street  an  hour  later. 

But  the  Billiard  Club  was  hoary  with  antiquity  and 
tradition,  and  it  absorbed  young  blood  slowly.  However, 
all  the  young  men  in  town  wanted  to  get  together,  and  so 
some  thirty-five  organized  the  Salem  Club.  Some  say 
this  was  a  tribute  to  the  organizing  ability  of  the  fertile 
brains  of  a  young  real  estate  firm,  but  whoever  organized 
it,  organized  it  was,  and  full  of  blood  and  vigor.  It  was 
restrictive  as  to  age.  Some  too  old  and  some  too  young 
were  peevish  at  being  excluded,  but  most  of  those  in  be¬ 
tween  came  in.  Their  dinners  were  gay  parties  for  those 
days,  but  bright,  witty  and  cheerful,  rather  than  maudlin. 
Everyone,  who  was  a  member,  looks  back  down  the  vista 
of  years  to  the  pleasant  if  brief  existence  of  that  club  of 
gay  young  men. 

And  so  the  social  organizations  of  the  city  were  a  good 
deal  of  the  past,  something  of  the  present,  and  a  dash  of 
the  future,  just  as  they  should  have  been,  and  preserved 
a  continuity  of  life  and  effort  which  had  its  effect  in 
steadying  the  young  folks  of  the  day. 

VII 

Famous  Entertainments 

Among  the  people  there  were  still  in  the  nineties  lots 
of  restless  energy  which  had  inspired  the  Derbys,  Ornes, 
Silsbees,  Peeles,  Phillipses,  and  Crowninshields  to  send 
their  ships  to  the  far  comers  of  the  world,  and  tempted 
sailors  and  sea  captains  to  beard  the  British  Xavy  in  its 
lair,  so  to  speak,  by  sailing  their  privateers  up  the  British 
Channel.  Salem  had  always  been  noted  for  its  fine,  cul¬ 
tured,  energetic  women,  who  have  done  their  bit  in  all 
emergencies,  never  forgetting  the  lady  who  subscribed  her 
$100  to  build  the  Frigate  Essex,  although  she  anonymously 
hid  behind  Captain  Jenks. 

Anyway,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  this  energy  still 
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bubbling  over  in  Salem  of  the  nineties,  and  it  found  its 
outlet  in  such  useful  things  as  charities,  museums,  libra¬ 
ries,  and  more  modern  ideas  like  hospitals  and  district 
nurses.  Somebody  was  always  selling  tickets  to  some¬ 
thing,  and  you  were  always  going  to  something  to  help 
some  good  cause.  It  was  a  little  like  the  town  where 
everybody  made  a  living  by  taking  in  each  others  wash¬ 
ings,  because  if  each  group  had  subscribed  all  the  money 
they  gave  to  all  groups,  to  their  own  pet  charity,  they 
would  not  have  had  to  go  outside.  Anyway,  it  was  a  lot 
more  fun  to  help  each  other.  It  was  friendly  and  com¬ 
panionable,  and  after  all,  that  is  a  large  part  of  life. 
Presently  it  was  obvious  that  if  the  people  made  the  show 
or  entertainment  themselves,  it  was  more  likely  to  draw, 
than  if  any  hired  entertainers  did  it.  People  recognized 
the  Rantoul  dresses  on  new  girls,  the  Silsbee  jewelry  on 
debutantes  and  enjoyed  the  Phillips’  bonnets  on  fresh 
young  faces.  If  some  new  and  striking  costume  appeared, 
the  audience  was  filled  with  curiosity  as  to  whose  attics 
they  came  out  of,  till  some  very  energetic  old  lady  burst 
forth,  “Nonsense,  I  distinctly  remember  when  old  Mrs. 
Brown  wore  that  at  an  Assembly,  and  she  was  not  so  old 
then,  either.”  And  so  it  came  about  that  costume  parties 
were  quite  popular  as  a  method  of  raising  money,  but 
there  were  other  parties  also,  and  for  one  purpose  or  an¬ 
other,  a  lot  of  entertainments  were  planned  in  the  nine¬ 
ties.  The  reason  of  their  being  may  have  passed  away, 
but  the  pleasant  memories  remain,  and  the  boys  and  girls 
who  did  their  parts  return  to  mind  as  vividly  as  if  it 
were  yesterday.  Nobody  could  remember  all  of  them,  but 
the  details  of  a  few  come  to  mind. 

Living  Whist 

Some  time  way  back  in  the  dim  dawn  of  the  nineties 
there  was  a  famous  party  given  in  the  Cadet  Armory  for, 
I  think,  the  benefit  of  the  Salem  Hospital  called  “Living 
Whist,”  directed  by  a  Madame  Arcan.  Everybody  was 
dressed  up  as  a  card,  and  some  of  the  costumes  were  very 
stunning.  We  youngsters  were  delegated  to  three  spots 
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and  four  spots,  but  the  older  ladies  and  gentlemen  were 
resplendent  as  Kings  and  Queens. 

We  all  marched  out  onto  the  floor  in  a  compact  mass,  and 
milled  around  to  represent  the  shuffling  of  the  pack,  till 
one  gentleman  whirled  across  the  floor  to  cut  the  pack 
when  those  on  either  side  of  his  lane  marched  to  complete 
the  cut.  Then  we  were  packed  compactly  in  one  corner  till 
the  gorgeously  dressed  dealer  sent  us  to  our  respective 
“hands”  at  the  four  sides  of  the  hall.  Burrowing  among 
some  old  papers  the  other  day,  I  suddenly  came  on  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  this  party,  which  proves  conclusively  that  our 
crowd  was  still  in  the  bud,  or  even  chrysalis  stage,  as  we 
did  not  shine  among  the  royalty,  but  were  decidedly  in  the 
spot  class.  There  was,  however,  great  competition  for 
queens  evidently,  for  they  outdid  “Ah  Sin”  himself,  and 
had  eight  queens  in  the  pack !  My  little  four  spot  was  the 
first  discard  on  the  first  hand  duly  taken  by  a  King.  We 
were  sheparded  off  to  one  side,  and  the  other  “tricks”  were 
played  and  echeloned  above  us  if  taken  by  our  side  till  the 
hand  ended,  and  then  we  had  a  grand  dance  the  rest  of  the 
evening.  But  even  that  wasn’t  so  easy,  and  I  was  so  em¬ 
barrassed  when  a  boy  friend  tried  to  get  his  hand  around 
my  waist  and  couldn’t  because  of  my  big  pasteboard  cards ! 

The  NaumJceag  Amateur  Minstrels 

Probably  few  people  can  even  remember  the  name  of  this 
organization,  but  they  had  a  lot  of  fun,  and  put  on  one  or 
two  rather  good  shows.  They  were  mostly  boys  down 
around  the  Common,  and  organized  a  minstrel  show. 

The  great  game  of  Living  Whist  recently  given  came  in 
for  a  few  knocks  in  a  game  of  Living  Euchre,  conducted,  so 
it  was  announced,  by  Madame  Arcan,  but  played  by  two 
members  only,  which  ended  with  a  “Closing  Chorus.” 

The  Dickens  Party 

One  grand  and  glorious  day  in  April,  1893,  Salem  was 
worked  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm  on  Dickens. 
There  was  to  be  a  Dickens  Carnival  under  the  auspices  of 
a  Madrigal  Club.  Now  I  cannot  even  remember  what  the 
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Madrigal  Club  was,  but  I  think  it  was  a  South  Salem 
competitor  of  the  Oratorio  Society. 

Of  course,  now-a-days  the  young  people  have  difficulty 
remembering  who  Dickens  was,  but  then  most  of  us  knew 
David  Copperfield  and  Bamahy  Budge,  and  had  at  least  a 
bowing  acquaintance  with  Nicholas  Nicklehy  and  Martin 
Chuzzlewit.  We  were,  of  course,  all  dressed  up  as  Dick¬ 
ens’  characters,  and  grouped  by  books.  There  was  an  al¬ 
most  inconceivable  number  of  people  in  costume.  It  was 
in  the  Cadet  Armory,  and  we  all  marched  onto  the  floor 
preceded  by  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter.  As  we 
came  upon  the  floor,  we  grouped  ourselves  around  tables, 
each  of  which  represented  a  book.  Nobody  now  could  pos¬ 
sibly  remember  who  all  the  characters  were,  but  some  still 
stand  out  vividly  in  memory,  as  the  four  little  Kenwigs  in 
pantalettes!  and  as  the  Cheeryble  brothers  in  Nicholas 
Nicklehy !  Somebody  was  dressed  as  Bamaby  Budge,  with 
a  weird  far  away  look  in  his  eyes,  and  a  stuffed  crow  on 
his  arm !  There  were  lots  of  others,  but  they  are  lost  in 
the  general  picture. 

Each  book  got  up  and  acted  some  scene  from  their  book, 
but  as  no  rehearsal  had  been  held,  it  was  largely  impro¬ 
vised.  Afterwards  we  all  danced  and  had  a  good  time  gen¬ 
erally.  In  many  of  our  older  homes  you  will  still  see 
photographs  of  the  belles  of  yesterday  dressed  as  they  were 
for  the  Dickens  Party. 

Gibson  Pictures 

Charles  Dana  Gibson  was  the  artist  of  the  young  people 
of  the  nineties,  and  if  you  want  to  know  how  they  looked 
and  talked  and  acted,  pull  down  a  dusty  volume  of  pictures 
off  the  top  shelf  of  some  library  and  look  at  it.  Every 
girl  wanted  to  be  a  Gibson  girl,  and  the  boys  unconsciously 
cultivated  the  stuck-out-chin  effect  so  characteristic  of  Gib¬ 
son’s  men.  At  Christmas,  1896,  the  big  book  of  Gibson 
pictures  was  just  the  thing  the  girls  wanted  for  Christmas, 
and  this  was  the  more  so  in  Salem  because  the  editor  of 
LIFE,  (when  LIFE  was  a  magazine  worth  reading  and 
laughing  over)  was  some  sort  of  connection  of  the  Silsbees. 
Gibson  was  chiefly  an  artist  for  LIFE,  and  therefore  en- 
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titled  to  Salem  loyalty.  It  is  a  bit  complicated,  but  it’s 
60  just  the  same. 

Anyway,  it  occurred  to  the  fertile  mind  of  one  of  our 
girls  that  tableaux  representing  pictures  from  her  new  Gib¬ 
son  book  would  be  just  the  thing  to  raise  money  for  the 
District  Nurse,  or  something.  You  will  please  note  it  was 
the  fun,  not  the  nurse,  which  was  the  primary  object.  It 
said  on  the  program  that  none  of  the  pictures  were  for  sale! 
Also,  it  said,  “As  the  desire  of  the  New  Woman  seems  to 
be  to  place  herself  on  equal  terms  with  man,  will  she  please 
complete  her  effort  by  removing  her  hat  as  he  does  during 
the  performance.” 

We  all  had  a  good  time  at  the  rehearsal,  and  much  ex¬ 
citement  and  fun  at  the  show.  All  mothers  and  fathers 
had  to  have  front  seats  in  Academy  Hall,  and  each  was 
sure  that  their  particular  little  gosling  looked  the  best. 
Mr.  Gibson  got  so  much  advertising  he  no  doubt  would 
have  presented  the  promoters  with  a  signed  copy  of  one 
of  his  drawings,  if  they  had  even  thought  of  writing  him, 
but  the  cultivated  impudence  of  the  1950s  was  still  un¬ 
cultivated  by  the  yet  unthought  of  movie  stars.  Of  course, 
the  District  Nurse  got  fifty  dollars  or  so  when  the  smoke 
had  all  cleared. 

Mrs.  Jarley’s  Max  Works 

What  these  were  for  the  benefit  of,  I  could  not  seem  to 
remember  till  I  came  across  a  little  card  among  some  old 
papers  notifying  us  that,  by  a  rising  vote,  the  Oratorio 
Society  thanked  us  all  for  contributing  to  their  sustenance. 
Anyway,  it  was  given  in  Mechanics  Hall,  Salem’s  only 
theatre  of  the  time,  a  big  building  on  the  comer  of  Essex 
and  Crombie  Streets,  which  was  then  in  the  last  stages  of 
cheap  vaudeville  decay.  The  four  great  wooden  Corinthian 
columns  painted  a  dull  brown  gave  the  exterior  a  look  of 
senile  respectability,  but  the  interior,  especially  back  stage, 
had  not  been  painted  (or  washed)  since  the  Civil  War, 
save  the  ground  floor,  where  Xenophon  Homer  Shaw  kept 
an  art  store. 

But  this  was  the  only  approach  to  a  theatre  in  town,  so 
here  the  Wax  Works  was  to  be  staged.  There  were  three 
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chambers  (none  of  them  of  horrors!)  all  managed  by  Mrs. 
Jarley,  who  was  a  professional  and  probably  staged  the 
show  for  a  percentage  of  the  gate  receipts. 

In  the  Historical  Chamber  there  were  a  lot  of  characters, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  remember  all.  There  was  a  very  beau¬ 
tiful  Lady  Jane,  and  a  Queen  Victoria.  One  of  our 
charming  young  matrons  was  a  very  lovely  Madame  Ro¬ 
land,  but  why  print  on  her  pedestal,  “O  Liberty,  what 
crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name”  even  if  Madame  Ro¬ 
land  did  say  it.  It  just  didn’t  seem  complimentary.  As 
for  Ben  Franklin,  of  course  he  did  fit  one  of  our  rather 
pompous  gentlemen,  and  we  had  a  very  lovely  and  classic 
Maid  of  Orleans,  and  our  Princess  Louise  was  magnificent. 

The  Miscellaneous  Chamber  was  miscellaneous,  all 
right.  Our  cowboy  was  supposed  to  fall  down  perfectly 
stiff  without  breaking,  but  why  he  didn’t  smash  his  skull 
no  one  could  imagine.  Ophelia  was  very  lovely,  but  those 
of  us  who  knew  her  off  stage  didn’t  think  of  her  as  the 
languishing  type  exactly.  The  boy  cast  for  a  football 
player  had  never  played  football,  and  was  supposed  to  be 
an  automaton  who  kicked  the  ball.  In  three  rehearsals  he 
never  succeeded  in  touching  it,  but  on  the  night  of  the  show 
he  kicked  it  into  the  top  gallery  missing  the  chandelier  by 
a  hair. 

The  real  touch  of  romance  was  Sweet  Alice  and  Ben 
Bolt.  Alice  was  sweet,  and  she  did  languish  a  bit  under 
her  broad  sunbonnet,  and  Ben  was  the  last  word  in  jaunty 
sailors  in  his  blue  and  white  sailor  suit. 

The  Classical  Chamber  was  the  final  touch.  All  the 
gods  and  goddesses  were  out  in  force,  with  the  lessor  heroes. 

^frs.  Jarley  showed  off  her  wares  in  excellent  fashion, 
and  even  when  things  went  wrong,  she  replaced  the  divots 
with  excellent  tact  and  humor.  When  Martha  Washington 
dropped  her  Washington  Pie  on  the  floor,  bottom  side  up, 
Mrs.  Jarley  retrieved  it  with  the  remark,  “Hever  mind, 
it’s  only  going  to  be  sold  at  the  Bureau  sale  tomorrow.” 

Behind  all  these  good  times  was  the  last  touch  of  the  sea, 
the  broad  culture  which  came  from  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  far  ports  and  lives  and  conditions  far  different  from  our 
own,  albeit  a  firm  conviction  that  our  conditions  were  far 
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better  than  any,  though  we  could  still  improve.  At  a  time 
when  a  third,  at  least,  of  the  men  in  the  city  had  seen  Lon¬ 
don,  Hamburg,  Kronstadt,  Leghorn,  Marseilles,  Bordeaux, 
Calcutta,  Canton,  or  Manila,  and  probably  most  of  them, 
it  was  hard  for  the  remaining  two-thirds  to  remain  pro¬ 
vincial.  In  1810  the  people  of  Salem  had  lived  in  one  of 
the  great  trade  marts  of  the  world,  and  it  has  taken  more 
than  a  century  to  wipe  out  that  cosmopolitan  point  of  view. 
The  entertainments  reflected  this.  They  were  not  just 
cheap  and  vulgar  shows  with  topical  hits,  but  had  an  his¬ 
torical,  literary  and  artistic  basis,  and  they  were  worth 
while.  And  then  on  top  of  it  all,  there  never  were  such 
a  group  of  lively  pretty  girls,  and  handsome  boys,  all  full 
of  clean  fun.  Then  there  is  another  thing  which  the  young 
people  of  today  largely  miss.  The  older  people  were  al¬ 
ways  playing  with  us,  and  in  looking  back  on  it  all,  it  is 
their  kindly  interest  and  help  which  seems  to  brighten  the 
picture,  as  much  as  anything.  How  one  wishes  he  could 
turn  the  clock  back  fifty  years,  sit  at  their  feet,  and  hear 
those  people  talk  of  their  youth  of  fifty  years  before !  It 
is  because  we  were  too  impatient  to  listen  then,  and  that 
the  young  people  are  too  impatient  today  that  this  is  writ¬ 
ten. 

VIII 

Town  House  Squabe 

As  you  turned  out  of  Summer  Street  to  go  down  Essex 
Street  in  the  Nineties,  it  seemed  as  if  you  had  left  the  elm- 
shaded  protection  of  homey  streets  for  the  busy  rush  of 
trolley  ears  and  the  jangle  of  express  wagons,  but  not  quite. 
Essex  Street  had  not  then  entirely  gone  over  to  business. 
The  big  brick  block  of  four  houses  on  the  corner  of  North 
Street  still  had  nice  residences  of  excellent  citizens,  and 
there  were  others  as  you  progressed.  To  be  sure,  the  old 
Cabot  homes  opposite  had  become  rooming  houses,  but 
below  that  you  soon  came  to  Mechanic  Hall  with  its  classic 
facade  of  four  great  fluted  maroon  colored  columns.  In 
behind  them  Xenophon  Homer  Shaw  still  kept  his  dainty 
art  store  where  one  had  pictures  framed  and  perhaps  fell 
in  love  with  and  purchased  a  chromo  landscape.  There 
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•  Hall  is  visible  on  the  left,  the  trees  sui 
which  was  William  Gray's  house 
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was  a  second  shop  under  the  Hall,  but  who  occupied  it  has 
faded  from  memory.  Across  Crombie  Street  was  Joseph 
L.  Lougee’s  furniture  store,  which  was  where  people  who 
did  not  have  more  delightful  old  mahogany  furniture  than 
they  knew  what  to  do  with  (the  condition  of  most  old 
Salem  people)  could  buy  more  up-to-date  and  less  attrac¬ 
tive  pieces. 

About  across  the  street  at  this  point  was  Miss  Plum¬ 
mer’s.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  exactly  what  Miss  Plum¬ 
mer’s  was,  but  ostensibly  it  was  a  shop  where  ladies  (no 
others  would  be  tolerated  there)  would  be  supplied  with 
things  that  ladies  wanted  and  could  not  get  elsewhere,  such 
as  braids,  needles,  buttons,  and  thread.  Miss  Plummer’s 
was  far  more  than  just  that,  however ;  it  was  more  correctly 
a  commercial  social  center.  “Meet  me  at  Miss  Plummer’s” 
was  the  equivalent  for  Salem  of  the  Nineties  of  “meet  me 
at  the  cocktail  bar  at  the  Ritz”  is  for  Boston  of  the  1950s. 
One  of  the  contributory  factors  which  made  Miss  Plu- 
mer’s  such  a  social  center  was  that  somewhere  in  the  upper 
regions  of  that  building  or  the  next,  was  located  Miss  Bab¬ 
cock.  She  did  not  masquerade  behind  any  beauty  parlor 
or  coiffure  sign.  She  was  just  Miss  Babcock,  and  she 
washed  your  hair  and  that  was  all  there  was  to  it.  As  a 
male  I  washed  my  own,  so  never  had  the  pleasure  of  meet¬ 
ing  Miss  Babcock,  but  I  am  of  the  impression  she  was  a 
lady  of  color,  though  I  never  heard  her  complexion  dis¬ 
cussed.  Her  professional  skill  was  seldom  criticized.  With 
both  Miss  Plummer  and  Miss  Babcock,  it  is  easy  to  see 
why  this  bit  of  Essex  Street  had  social  prestige. 

Eastward  of  Miss  Plummer’s  was  Timothy  Orne’s 
charming  old  house.  It  was  a  large  square  mansion  three 
stories  high,  with  a  railing  around  the  roof,  and  was 
painted  to  imitate  blocks  of  stone.  There  was  a  charming 
old  colonial  fence  which  enclosed  a  little  fifteen  foot  front 
yard  with  lilacs  in  it.  It  shed  an  old  rose  glow  over 
that  fraction  of  the  street,  and  if  you  were  privileged  to  go 
inside,  you  found  the  interior  did  not  fall  below  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  its  sunny  front.  All  the  rest  of  the  north  side  of  the 
street  had  already  reverted  to  materialism.  Perhaps  Pur- 
beck’s  tailor  shop  might  be  said  to  still  preserve  some  of 
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the  amenities  of  life,  and  by  flattening  your  nose  on  the 
glass  some  chic  old  bachelor  might  be  seen  trying  on  a 
•waistcoat  in  the  far  interior. 

Nearly  across  the  way  The  Independent  Congregational 
Church  in  Barton  Square,  usually  called  the  Barton  Square 
Church,  looked  sternly  down  its  steps  between  the  two  big 
elm  trees  at  a  street  very  greatly  changed  since  it  was 
built  in  1823.  One  more  old  residence  remained  just  be¬ 
low  it,  if  you  can  regard  a  dentist’s  house  where  be  has  an 
office,  as  a  home.  I  never  could  at  that  stage  of  my  career. 
It  had  been  the  fine  old  home  of  the  merchant  John  Apple- 
ton  years  before,  but  now  the  merchant  had  been  replaced 
by  an  estimable  gentleman  who  there  removed  teeth  or 
inserted  them,  according  as  you  were  of  the  age  when  they 
are  taken  out  or  put  in.  It  is  very  difficult  to  spread  any 
affectionate  memories  about  that  house.  A  few  doors  be¬ 
low,  you  came  to  the  corner  of  Washington  Street. 

The  Square  itself  stretched  from  the  mouth  of  the  tun¬ 
nel,  well!  to  the  other  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  and  looked 
about  as  it  does  now,  if  you  glanced  at  it  casually,  but 
there  were  subtle  differences.  The  two  granite  Greek 
temples  looked  just  as  they  do  now.  They  haven’t  changed 
a  bit,  and  never  will  till  they  are  torn  down.  These  of 
course  are  City  Hall  and  the  old  Court  House.  Way  back 
in  the  distant  past  the  Square  had  had  a  succession  of  town 
houses  at  either  end;  first  the  witchcraft  court  house  at 
the  north  end  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  then  a  more  ele¬ 
gant  court  house  at  the  south  end  where  the  Provincial 
Congress  of  Massachusetts  was  organized  in  1YY5,  and  then 
the  fine  Mclntire  Court  House  again  at  the  north  end 
which  was  swept  away  to  build  the  tunnel.  They  had  gone 
long  before  the  Nineties,  and  little  remained  around  the 
Square  but  stores  and  business  blocks.  A  brick  house,  end 
to  the  street,  then  faced  the  rear  of  Webber’s  store  next 
to  the  corner  on  the  west  side.  Beyond  that  there  were 
miscellaneous  buildings  of  little  note,  till  you  reached 
the  fine  house  then  still  occupied  by  the  Brookhouse  family. 
The  house  had  a  wonderful  history,  as  it  was  built  by  Ben¬ 
jamin  Pickman  and  long  occupied  by  Elias  Hasket  Derby. 
Its  cupola  has  been  preserved  in  the  yard  of  the  Institute. 
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Beyond  this  fine  house  you  came  to  the  ugly  old  Tabernacle 
Church.  If  you  want  to  know  just  how  ugly  it  was,  you 
can  go  to  Andover  and  view  the  church  near  Abbot  Aca¬ 
demy,  or  to  Haverhill  and  see  the  North  Church  after  you 
reach  the  top  of  the  hill  on  Main  Street.  They  are  both  the 
“spitting  images”  of  the  old  Tabernacle. 

There  was  nothing  picturesque  on  the  south  side  except 
at  the  two  ends.  At  the  north  end  the  old  Hathaway  bak¬ 
ery  hung  out  over  the  street  end  on.  It  has  been  preserved 
by  some  of  our  good  citizens  in  the  Seven  Gables  group,  to 
their  everlasting  credit.  At  the  south  end  still  stood  the 
old  Steams  and  Waldo  Block,  with  the  bookstore  down¬ 
stairs.  In  the  top  floor  was  Washington  Hall,  built  to  be 
the  social  center  of  Salem  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  or  so 
ago.  It  was  said  to  have  been  very  beautiful  in  its  day. 

One  cannot  say  very  much  for  the  south  end  of  the 
Square.  If  you  looked  one  w^ay  you  looked  into  a  big 
hole  that  was  the  Railroad  Station,  and  if  you  looked  the 
other  way  you  looked  into  a  smaller  hole  that  was  the 
tunnel;  but  if  you  spent  much  time  looking  either  way, 
you  would  be  killed  by  a  train  rushing  out  of  the  tunnel, 
or  run  over  by  an  express  wagon.  In  those  days  there  was 
a  signal  tower  that  hung  like  a  triumphal  arch  over  the 
mouth  of  the  tunnel,  but  please  don’t  take  away  the  idea 
that  it  was  a  replica  of  the  Arch  of  Titus  or  anything  like 
that.  Opposite  the  signal  tower  on  the  comer  of  Front 
Street  was  the  Central  House,  which  had  long  been  in  the 
deepest  depths  of  lodging  house  inferiority.  It  used  to 
take  fire  periodically  and — well,  the  fire  department  al¬ 
ways  arrived  too  promptly,  so  it  was  patched  up  and  went 
along  till  the  next  fire. 

The  grand  old  Ward  House  looked  down  from  the  ter¬ 
races  on  the  west  side  of  the  street,  and  would  have  looked 
straight  down  the  harbor  if  all  the  upper  part  of  the  harbor 
had  not  been  filled  up.  When  it  was  built  the  view  must 
have  been  splendid,  and  the  owner  from  his  front  porch 
could  have  seen  the  ships  at  Union  and  Derby  Wharves, 
but  by  this  time  the  harbor  had  been  filled  in  so  much  as 
to  block  the  view.  In  that  house  Washington  had  slept 
when  he  visited  Salem  a  hundred  years  before.  Apart 
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from  the  Ward  House  there  was  nothing  except  business 
blocks  on  the  west  side  of  the  street.  The  Post  Office  was 
there,  and  the  News  Office,  and  somewhere  in  an  upper 
story  the  Billiard  Club  permitted  its  members  to  view  and 
comment  on  the  activities  of  the  city.  The  eastern  side 
of  the  street  has  changed  very  little  in  forty  or  fifty  years. 
There  was  one  dwelling  house,  however,  still  on  that  side 
where  lived  another  dentist  who  performed  dental  orgies 
in  the  bay  window  on  the  second  floor.  The  pangs  of  den¬ 
tistry  were  somewhat  ameliorated  by  the  interest  of  all  the 
things  going  on  in  the  Square  till  his  assistant  began  to 
swing  his  lead  mallet  and  hammer  in  gold  fillings,  and  then 
even  the  fascination  of  trying  to  compute  whether  the  good 
doctor  had  shaved  his  gray  mutton-chop  side  whiskers  fur¬ 
ther  back  on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  could  not  divert 
5’our  mind  from  the  periodic  shocks  of  that  mallet. 

The  stores  and  shops  of  the  city  in  the  nineties  were 
spread  up  and  down  Essex  Street,  and  along  the  easterly 
side  of  Town  House  Square.  There  were  more  dry  goods 
stores  and  tailor  shops  and  dressmakers,  and  fewer  men’s 
readymade  clothing  stores,  and  practically  no  women’s. 
Mass  production  was  still  limited  to  standard  commodities. 
The  department  store  had  appeared,  but  the  specialty  stores 
were  still  strong.  There  were  hat  stores,  shoe  stores,  men’s 
furnishing  stores,  hardware  stores,  wall  paper  and  curtain 
shops,  tobacco  stores,  stationery  stores,  jeweler’s  stores, 
crockery  stores,  and  drug  stores.  Most  of  these  have  been 
merged  into  the  department  stores  or  else  have  become 
miniature  department  stores  on  their  own  hook,  selling 
everything  except  what  they  advertise  to  sell,  like  the  mod¬ 
ern  drug  store.  The  Five  &  Ten  and  the  A.  &  P.  still 
occupied  inconspicuous  sites  on  side  streets,  and  one  won¬ 
dered  who  patronized  them. 

The  old  fashioned  drug  store  is  practically  extinct.  It 
had  a  gilded  mortar  and  pestle  over  the  door  as  a  sign,  and 
was  apt  to  have  two  large  glass  jars  three  feet  high  in  the 
windows,  filled  with  green  and  red  liquid.  Inside  there 
were  shelves  lined  with  jars  with  glass  stoppers,  and  in¬ 
scribed  in  gilt  letters  with  all  sorts  of  cryptic  abbreviations, 
which  held  the  drugs.  Somewhere  along  the  counter  was 
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a  sort  of  glass  hide-out  where  the  drug  clerk  mixed  your 
prescription.  He  walked  back  and  forth  taking  down  the 
jars  containing  the  drugs  your  prescription  called  for,  and 
carried  them  to  the  hide-out,  where  he  mixed  the  powder 
or  liquids,  or  rolled  the  pills  called  for.  Then  he  pasted 
the  prescription  in  a  great  book,  numbered  it  and  the  box, 
and  handed  it  over  with  the  directions  neatly  written  on  it. 
A  small  and  inconspicuous  soda  fountain  had  appeared  in 
some  drug  stores,  and  in  a  small  block  of  shelves  you  might 
find  the  old  Perry  Davis’  Pain  Killer,  Lydia’s  famous 
Vegetable  Compound,  Ayer’s  Sasaparilla,  Kennedy’s  Gold¬ 
en  Medical  Discovery,  and  a  few  others.  You  could  not 
have  bought  an  aspirin  pill,  nor  a  soda  mint  tablet  without 
a  prescription  for  it.  Things  have  certainly  changed  in 
drug  stores. 

Another  shop  that  has  greatly  changed  is  the  barber 
shop.  You  entered  to  find  a  row  of  rather  shabby  looking, 
but  fairly  comfortable  cane  seated  arm  chairs  with  frag¬ 
ments  of  newspapers.  Judge  and  the  Polwe  Gazette  scat¬ 
tered  on  them.  There  might  be  two  chairs  with  victims 
being  operated  upon,  and  two  more  victims  waiting.  The 
owner  said  “Good  morning”  and  indicated  a  chair  with  a 
nod  of  his  head.  When  your  turn  came  you  advanced  to 
the  chair,  a  massive  black  walnut  affair  upholstered  in  red 
plush,  with  a  red  plush  foot  rest,  and  also  head  rest  which 
may  have  had  a  towel  on  it.  You  sat  down,  pulled  in  the 
foot  rest  to  a  comfortable  spot,  and  laid  your  head  back  on 
the  rest,  which  the  barber  raised  or  lowered  to  suit,  and 
tightened  up  with  a  thumb  screw,  and  there  you  stayed  put. 
You  were  not  liable  to  be  thrown  over  backwards  or  up  in 
the  air  by  the  pressure  of  an  automatic  lever.  As  you  lay 
back  restfully,  your  eyes  wandered  over  the  wall  in  front 
of  you.  Covering  the  entire  wall,  and  completely  sur¬ 
rounding  the  small  and  rather  dim  mirrors  that  faced  each 
chair  was  a  vast  collection  of  pigeon  holes,  each  containing 
a  numbered  white  china  mug  with  a  shaving  brush  in  it. 
If  you  looked  middle-aged  and  respectable,  this  conversa¬ 
tion  might  ensue  after  your  shave  was  complete. 

“Are  you  coming  here  regular,  for  if  you  are.  I’ll  give 
you  a  mug  ?” 
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If  your  answer  was  favorable,  the  barber  then  cogitated 
aloud. 

“Well,  let’s  see.  I  think  I’ll  give  you  old  Captain 
Brown’s.  He  won’t  need  it  no  more.  He  died  last  week, 
you  know.  Your  number’ll  be  seventeen.  Just  remember 
that,  please,  so  I  won’t  have  to.” 

It  was  not  entirely  clear  whether  you  inherited  the  soap 
which  was  in  a  receptacle  in  the  top  of  the  mug,  and  the 
brush,  as  well  as  the  mug  from  Captain  Brown,  but  let’s 
hope  not.  However  germs  were  not  as  varied  in  America 
of  the  nineties  as  now,  and  certainly  people  were  not  as 
germ  conscious. 

After  each  haircut,  the  barber  took  a  brush  and  brushed 
up  the  floor,  up  into  a  comer,  where  it  accumulated  till  the 
janitor  swept  out  next  morning.  The  floor  was  no  marble 
tile  or  linoleum  affair,  but  just  plain  honest  rift  hard  pine 
which  had  advanced  to  the  splintery  stage.  One  thing  we 
were  saved  by  the  simplicity  of  those  days,  and  that  is  the 
array  of  hair  restorers,  renovators,  and  invigorators  which 
the  modern  barber  wants  his  patrons  to  experiment  with. 
I  remember  just  two  bottles,  one  marked,  “Bay  Rum,” 
which  was  certainly  simple  enough,  and  another  of  some¬ 
body’s  hair  dye,  marked  “Jkfakes  white  hair  black  or 
brown.”  I  was  always  intrigued  to  see  somebody  try,  and 
wondered  whether  he  would  come  out  black  or  brown. 
Maybe  the  colors  came  out  of  different  bottles,  but  I  never 
saw  more  than  one  bottle,  or  perhaps  our  barber  intended 
to  turn  all  his  patrons,  say,  black  haired,  regardless  of  their 
earlier  natural  condition. 

Grocery  stores  were  also  different  from  nowadays.  Mo.'^t 
things  were  sold  from  bulk  supplies  measured  out  into 
paper  bags,  weighed,  and  handed  out.  Quaker  Oats, 
Hecker’s  Self-Raising  Buckwheat  Flour,  Pettijohn’s 
Breakfast  Food,  and  a  few  others  had  appeared.  Toma¬ 
toes,  corn  and  peaches  were  available  in  cans,  and  also 
sardines,  but  not  very  much  else  in  the  ordinary  store. 
Coffee  was  roasted  and  ground  on  the  premises,  and  was 
far  better  than  the  modern  tasteless  canned  variety.  The 
grocer  was  apt  to  keep  his  big  coffee  grinder  in  the  front 
window  to  amuse  passers  by. 
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Town  House  Square,  then  as  now,  was  the  heart  of  the 
city,  but  if  anything,  it  beat  more  freely.  Except  for  Miss 
Plummer’s,  beloved  of  the  ladies,  and  Miss  Babcock’s, 
where  the  ladies  were  made  tonsorially  beautiful,  little 
shopping  could  be  done  west  of  the  Square,  so  all  uptown 
had  to  go  below  it.  Likewise,  all  downtown,  if  it  were 
Boston  bound  or  wanted  to  get  a  postage  stamp,  must  pass 
through.  All  North  Salem  was  foreordained  to  steam 
through,  and  South  Salem  could  only  dodge  it  when  en 
rovJte  to  Boston  by  train.  You  went  by  train  if  you  went 
anywhere  out  of  the  city,  so  the  Railroad  Station  was  far 
more  important  then  than  now.  Everybody  living  on  Bos¬ 
ton,  North,  Bridge,  or  Lafayette  Streets  paid  the  nickel  on 
the  electric  cars,  and  those  cars  deposited  their  loads  at 
frequent  intervals  in  Town  House  Square. 

It  was  not  very  easy  to  talk  in  Town  House  Square  in 
those  days.  Not  ten  per  cent  of  the  present  number  of 
vehicles  passed  through,  to  be  sure,  but  the  child  of  the 
1950s  has  never  heard  the  racket  a  light  express  wagon  and 
iron-shod  horse  can  make  when  driven  full  speed  over 
cobblestones,  and  such  block  pavements,  laid  in  sand,  were 
the  best  that  were  known  in  the  Nineties.  The  square 
granite  blocks  hewn  out  at  Rockport  were  a  great  im¬ 
provement  on  the  round  beach  pebbles  of  an  earlier  day 
however.  Horses  attached  to  drays,  wagons,  and  passenger 
vehicles  contributed  to  the  din,  but  by  far  the  most  came 
from  the  trolley  cars,  which  did  a  sort  of  square  dance 
every  fifteen  minutes.  They  balanced  to  their  opposite 
numbers  and  then  exchanged  places  across  Essex  or  Wash¬ 
ington  Streets,  as  the  case  might  be.  They  were  small 
cars  supported  by  a  single  truck  in  the  middle,  with  open 
platforms  on  either  end.  The  motormen  believed  that 
their  salvation,  or,  perhaps  more  correctly,  the  salvation 
of  all  pedestrians,  depended  on  how  savagely  they  could 
pound  with  their  heels  the  pin  that  connected  with  the  big 
gong  under  the  car,  so  all  crossings  by  cars  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  these  savage  janglings.  The  din  was  at  its 
worst  “on  the  hour”  and  “on  the  half  hour,”  as  the  saying 
was  when  the  cars  met  at  the  Square  and  dispersed  again 
to  Beverly,  Danvers,  Peabody,  and  Marblehead.  The  big 
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double-truck  interurban  cars  for  Boston,  Lawrence,  and 
other  long  runs  were  a  later  insult  to  the  ears  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Overhead  there  was  a  vast  cobweb  as  if  some 
great  spider  had  woven  a  huge  web  to  connect  the  First 
Church  with  Webber’s  store  and  the  Price  Block  with  the 
old  Stearns  and  Waldo  building  which  still  housed  the 
bookstore  on  the  comer. 

If  you  had  been  standing  in  front  of  the  Post  Office 
(then  on  the  west  side  of  Washington  Street  near  Essex) 
some  morning  you  might  have  seen  most  of  the  prominent 
men  of  the  city  passing  through  Town  House  Square.  The 
Essex  Bar,  which  for  a  century  had  produced  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  lawyers  of  the  nation,  like  Rufus  King,  Theophilus 
Parsons,  Caleb  Cushing,  Joseph  Story,  and  Rufus  Choate, 
still  had  a  brilliant  list  of  names  among  the  members,  and 
before  court  opened  these  gentlemen  could  be  seen  striding 
through  the  Square.  Most  of  the  older  ones  still  wore 
frock  coats  and  silk  hats  and  carried  their  books  and  papers 
in  the  traditional  green  lawyers’  bag. 

The  gentlemen  who  had  retail  stores  in  the  street  crossed 
the  Square  early  bound  for  tbeir  various  places  of  business, 
usually  calling  at  the  Post  Office  for  mail.  A  little  later 
came  the  men  who  ran  the  mills,  the  tanneries  and  the  shoe 
factories,  all  large  industries  at  that  time.  Over  in  front 
of  the  City  Hall  there  is  a  group  of  municipal  statesmen 
involved  in  an  argument.  “Ho!  Sir!  I  won’t  vote  for 
it,”  declares  the  honest,  energetic  alderman  from  Korth 
Salem,  who  is  the  most  popular  member  of  the  board. 
His  remarks  do  not  seem  to  affect  the  small  well-dressed 
man  in  neat  black  cutaway,  overcoat  with  velvet  collar, 
and  black  derby  hat  to  whom  he  is  talking,  very  deeply. 
He  is  quiet  and  self-contained,  and  his  most  conspicuous 
mark  is  the  red  carnation  in  his  buttonhole,  which  goes 
with  his  fresh  complexion  and  neat  grey  moustache.  The 
third  alderman,  a  fine  strong  Irishman,  well  liked  by 
everybody,  listens  in  non-committal  silence. 

Over  across  the  street  those  two  strong,  heavily  built 
men  gesticulating  at  each  other,  or  rather,  Joe  gesticulat¬ 
ing  at  Tom,  who  does  not  gesticulate,  are  both  to  be  ma¬ 
yors  of  the  city.  Joseph  Peterson  is  a  contractor  with 
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his  brother  Vincent,  and  has  the  heavy  frame  of  a  man 
who  has  courageously  worked  his  way  up  from  a  journey¬ 
man  carpenter.  Tom  Pinnock,  the  roofer,  is  thick  set 
and  not  so  demonstrative,  but  everybody  will  tell  you  that 
there  never  lived  a  finer,  squarer,  more  honest  man  than 
Tom  Pinnock.  While  they  stood  there,  quite  a  different 
sort  of  person  appeared  on  the  scene.  Less  useful  to  the 
community,  but  more  dramatic  than  either  of  them,  he 
was  destined  to  make  quite  a  blotch  on  the  story  of  the 
city.  A  small  wiry  man,  with  black  mutton-chop  whisk¬ 
ers  and  alert  restless  eyes,  can  be  seen  making  his  way  up 
Washington  Street  from  the  direction  of  the  depot,  where 
in  the  old  Hawley  House  basement  at  the  corner  of  Hor- 
man  Street,  John  F.  Hurley  kept  a  pawnbroker’s  shop. 
There  was  no  concealment  under  a  polite  “Collateral  Loan 
Company”  sign.  Three  gold  balls  swayed  in  the  breeze, 
and  the  crude  words  “Pawn  Broker”  betrayed  the  scan¬ 
dalous  profession  of  the  owner.  The  more  cultured  and 
discreet  hurried  around  the  corner  with  averted  eyes.  It 
was  not  considered  respectable  for  Salem  to  have  a  pawn¬ 
shop. 

Now,  though  John  F.  was  a  small  spare  man,  he  made 
the  best  of  it  by  wearing  boots  with  high  heels,  and  a  tall 
silk  hat.  A  Prince  Albert  coat  that  had  seen  better  days, 
striped  trousers,  white  shirt,  with  a  bat-winged  collar, 
and  a  silk  string  of  a  black  cross  tie  that  was  too  long  to 
tie  well,  completed  the  picture.  No,  not  quite,  for  a  dia¬ 
mond  (or  such  it  passed  for)  the  size  of  a  nickel  was  im¬ 
bedded  in  his  shirt  front,  the  silk  hat  was  on  at  an  angle 
over  one  ear,  and  a  long  black  cigar  pointed  skyward 
from  the  corner  of  his  mouth.  John  sauntered  over  to 
the  platform  above  the  tunnel,  stuck  his  thumbs  in  his 
armpits,  rested  his  elbows  on  the  iron  fence,  drew  one 
heel  up  on  the  lowest  rail,  tilted  his  cigar  at  a  new  angle 
and  waited  for  admirers  to  congregate.  John  F.  was 
gotten  up  as  a  sort  of  caricature  of  any  one  of  a  dozen 
gentlemen  of  the  city.  The  outfit  was  pretty  nearly  respect¬ 
able,  but  in  cleanliness  it  left  something  to  be  desired. 
John,  however,  had  ambitions,  and  when  it  was  bruited 
about  that  he  would  run  for  Mayor,  the  respectable  por- 
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tion  of  the  old  city  shuddered  and  when  he  was  elected, 
hung  its  head  in  shame. 

After  a  very  blatant  campaign,  everybody  said  John  F. 
can’t  be  elected, —  it  is  impossible,  but  as  election  day 
waned  there  were  grave  forebodings,  and  with  enough 
returns  in  to  dispel  doubts,  he  prepared  to  celebrate.  A 
parade  was  organized  at  the  corner  of  Norman  Street  by 
the  famous  pawnshop.  A  noisy  band  went  on  before 
then  came  John  in  an  open  barouch,  standing  up  waving 
his  hat  and  saluting  left  and  right,  then  an  express  wagon 
full  of  red  fire  and  Roman  candles,  which  were  handed 
out  to  the  crowds,  and  then  followed  a  howling,  scream¬ 
ing,  cheering  mob  of  hoodlums  filling  the  street  for  a  block 
or  more  behind.  Round  and  round  the  town  they  went  till 
all  were  tired  out  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  woke  up  next  morn¬ 
ing  to  realize  what  a  silly  thing  the  election  of  John  F. 
was.  It  represented,  as  so  many  of  our  elections  do,  the 
triumph  of  mob  hysteria  over  plain  common  sense.  Men 
whom  the  voters  will  not  trust  for  a  moment  with  their 
own  affairs,  they  witlessly  elect  to  public  oflSces  of  vast 
importance. 

And  yet  John  F.  was  not  all  bad,  by  any  means.  Bi¬ 
ased  and  prejudiced  he  was,  also  a  spendthrift  of  public 
money  as  far  as  his  friends  were  concerned,  but  he  never 
sold  the  public  contracts  for  his  own  benefit,  as  do  more 
accomplished  politicians  of  today.  John  was  honest  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  lights,  albeit  they  might  be  a  little  dim  at 
times.  He  truly  and  honestly  loved  the  city,  and  was 
inordinately  proud  of  it  and  its  history.  He  wanted  her 
welfare,  and  listened  to  every  appeal  put  to  him  squarely 
and  plainly,  but  quick  temper  or  a  slight  reflection  on  one 
of  his  prejudices  might  start  him  off  on  a  wrong  tack.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  years  after,  he  signed  the  peti¬ 
tion  for  the  rebuilding  commission  after  the  great  fire  of 
1914,  when  the  appointment  of  that  commission  meant  the 
elimination  of  himself  as  chief  magistrate,  and  he  knew  it. 
He  recognized  that  the  job  was  too  big  for  him,  and  rather 
than  have  the  city  suffer,  he  signed  away  his  rights. 

It  takes  all  kinds  of  people  to  make  a  world,  and  a  city 
is  not  very  different.  As  you  look  down  the  vista  of  the 
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years,  it  is  plain  that  it  is  not  the  weak  and  the  vicious  that 
have  most  moulded  the  life  of  the  city.  The  fine  men  who 
lived  in  the  Nineties  have  left  their  impress  on  us  all.  The 
institutions  they  worked  and  labored  for  still  go  on,  while 
the  simply  notorious  are  soon  forgotten,  or  only  remem¬ 
bered  for  their  foibles. 

IX 

L^ENVOI 

The  Salem  of  the  future  can  never  be  quite  like  the 
Salem  of  the  Nineties.  It  may  be  better  or  worse,  but  it 
will  never  be  the  same,  any  more  than  the  Florence  of  today 
or  tomorrow  will  ever  be  the  Florence  of  the  Medici.  There 
were  then  forty  or  fifty  members  of  the  Salem  Marine 
Society  still  living,  and  some  hundreds  in  Salem  who  had 
never  attained  to  the  rank  of  captains,  as  well  as  half  a 
dozen  or  so  of  that  inner  shrine  of  the  mariners,  the  East 
India  Marine  Society.  Everybody  over  fifty  had  seen  full 
rigged  ships  come  into  Salem  from  foreign  ports  and  was 
steeped  in  the  shipping  tradition.  They  did  not  have  to 
look  up  even  the  obscure  landing  ports  of  the  world,  for 
they  had  heard  them  talked  about  all  their  lives.  It  did 
not  require  a  great  war  for  them  to  learn  where  Pegu, 
Macao,  Legaspi,  and  Sourabaya  were,  and  when  it  came  to 
places  like  Gonaives,  Pointe  a  Pitre,  Croisic,  Noirmou- 
tier,  St.  Ubes,  St.  Nicolas’  Mole  and  Suva,  they  not  only 
knew  where  they  were,  but  the  course  to  steer  to  get  there. 

All  the  young  people  over  thirty  remembered  the  Civil 
War,  as  well,  or  rather  far  better,  than  the  young  people 
of  today  remember  the  first  World  War,  for  altogether  too 
many  of  them  had  a  father,  brother,  or  lover  buried  at 
Gettysburg,  or  in  some  obscure  town  never  mentioned  in 
the  great  military’  narrative,  but  where  men  did  their  duty 
and  made  their  final  sacrifice  just  as  loyally.  Yes,  the 
town  did  its  grand  part  in  that  conflict,  but  it  paid  for  its 
knowledge  of  war  with  precious  blood  of  men  and  tears  of 
women. 

Ever  since  the  first  forty  years  of  the  republic,  Salem 
has  been  contributing  her  best  blood  in  an  increasing 
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stream  to  the  distinguished  families  which  have  built  up 
our  great  cities  like  Boston,  New  York,  and  the  cities  of 
the  great  West.  Just  to  mention  two  or  three,  the  Lows, 
the  Choates  and  the  Wards  of  New  York,  and  the  Pea- 
bodjs,  Saltonstalls,  and  the  Bowditches  of  Boston  are  but 
a  generation  or  two  from  the  old  city,  and  the  list  might  be 
extended  indefinitely.  In  1935,  there  were  only  five  states 
in  the  Union  where  Salem  people  of  the  nineties  or  their 
descendants  were  not  known  to  be  living,  and  probably 
those  five  were  an  omission  due  to  ignorance.  They  were 
also  living  in  all  the  usual  countries  of  Europe  and  also  in 
some  most  unusual  lands  of  the  world. 

There  are  Salems  in  at  least  thirty  five  states  of  the 
Union,  and  while  it  is  possible  that  some  may  have  been 
named  directly  for  the  Kingdom  of  ^Melchizedek  in  the  val¬ 
ley  of  Shaveh,  their  usual  location  in  localities  started  by 
New  England  people  suggests  they  took  the  name  with 
them.  While  the  reply  of  the  mayor  of  Salem  to  the  merry 
quip  of  the  mayor  of  Salem,  Oregon,  asking  that  the  name 
of  the  old  city  be  changed  because  his  mail  so  often  got  mis- 
sent,  was  the  only  possible  one,  still  Salem,  Oregon,  was 
undoubtedly  named  by  Salem  sea  captains.  There  are 
also  ten  New  Salems  in  the  country,  and  five  Salem  Cen¬ 
ters,  etc.  At  least  three  of  the  five  foreign  Salems  are 
located  where  Salem  ships  traded,  and  those  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa  and  Cape  Colony  are  supposed  to  have  been 
named  by  Salem  people.  They  lay  no  claim  to  Salem,  Ger¬ 
many  ! 

When,  therefore,  people  ask  why  Salem  is  not  the  same 
as  it  always  was,  the  reason  is  the  steady  drain  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  to  build  up  the  other  greater  sites  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  rich  and  brilliant  gentleman  whom  you  meet  at 
Palm  Beach  and  whose  name  sounds  familiar,  tells  you  that 
he  grew  up  in  North  Salem.  The  charming  lady  you  meet 
at  the  opera  in  San  Francisco  greets  you  with  inquiring 
eyes  and  presently  says,  ‘‘Did  they  say  you  came  from 
Salem  ?  That  was  mother’s  old  home,  and  how  she  loved 
it!”  The  steel  manufacturer  in  Pittsburgh,  the  artist  in 
Paris,  the  charming  hostess  in  London,  and  the  Admiral 
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of  the  British  navy,  and  a  thousand  others  all  admit  their 
affiliations  with  Salem  with  love  and  affection. 

If  all  the  people  who  have  Salem  in  their  hearts  came 
back  and  lived  there  in  the  mansions  their  grandfathers 
lived  in,  would  it  be  the  same  town  it  used  to  be  ?  No,  not 
quite,  but  it  would  be  an  interesting  and  charming  town, 
not  to  say  exciting,  and  as  time  wore  on  the  crop  of  “old 
Salem  characters”  would  be  vastly  increased ! 


I 
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THE  TEMPLE-BERNAKD  AFFAIR 

A  Rotal  Custom  House  Scandal  in  Essex  County 

By  Jordan  D.  Fioee 

The  recent  shocking  disclosures  of  alliances  between  dis¬ 
reputable  persons  and  public  officials  have  been  presented 
to  the  general  public  by  newspaf>ers  and  the  radio  in  a 
manner  which  seems  to  indicate  that  such  alliances  are 
modern  phenomena.  The  student  of  history  is  aware  that 
the  contemporary  scandal  is  merely  another  in  the  long 
series  of  charges  and  countercharges  of  corruption  which 
have  developed  since  governments  were  first  organized.  In 
many  European  nations  similar  alliances  have  long  been 
accepted  as  a  matter  of  course ;  in  America  accusations  of 
corruption  were  made  almost  from  the  beginning.  As  early 
as  1500  Christopher  Columbus,  denounced  for  disobedience 
and  corruption  as  a  royal  governor  and  for  the  attempt  to 
establish  a  personally-profitable  Indian  slave  trade  was  re¬ 
turned  to  Spain  in  chains  for  trial.  In  the  English  colonies 
as  well  such  charges  were  often  made,  and  many  complaints 
were  forwarded  to  England  for  action.  Few  of  the  impu¬ 
tations  made  in  British  America,  however,  involved  per¬ 
sons  as  prominent  as  Francis  Bernard,  royal  governor  of 
one  of  the  largest  American  provinces,  and  John  Temple, 
His  Majesty’s  Surveyor-General  of  the  Customs  for  the 
Northern  District  of  North  America. 

I 

Francis  Bernard  became  Governor  of  Massachusetts  in 
August  1760  after  successfully  administering  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  New  Jersey  for  two  years.  An  Oxford  graduate 
and  a  lawyer  by  profession,  he  was  sponsored  for  his 
American  post  by  his  wife’s  cousin.  Viscount  Barrington, 
the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury.  With  his  background  and  train¬ 
ing  and  with  the  support  of  such  prominent  persons,  Ber¬ 
nard  should  have  been  one  of  the  most  successful  royal 
governors,  but  the  excesses  of  the  British  ministry  and 
parliament  coupled  with  Bernard’s  own  ineptness  in  deal- 
(58) 
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ing  with  the  strong  patriot  organization  and  opposition  in 
Massachusetts  caused  him  to  fail  in  his  assignment. 

John  Temple,  who  was  born  in  Boston  in  1732,  spent 
most  of  his  early  life  in  England.  He  was  a  distant  rela¬ 
tive  of  Richard  Grenville,  Earl  Temple,  who  was  a  pow¬ 
erful  political  figure  in  eighteenth  century  England,  and 
of  Richard’s  brother,  George  Grenville,  who  headed  the 
Ministry  from  1763  to  1765.  Through  the  influence  of 
the  Grenvilles,  John  Temple  was  appointed  Surveyor 
General  of  Customs  in  1760  and  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
I7ew  Hampshire  in  the  following  year.  Though  an  ap¬ 
pointee  of  the  British  government.  Temple  was  friendly 
with  the  provincial  leaders  and  escaped  the  abuse  suf¬ 
fered  by  the  British  appointees  in  the  mid-l760’s  and 
after  1767  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Customs  for 
Xorth  America,  of  which  he  was  a  member.^ 

When  the  Temple-Bernard  feud  began  is  not  certain. 
The  first  difference  of  opinion  between  Bernard  and  Tem¬ 
ple  seems  to  have  occurred  over  the  disposition  of  the  Bar¬ 
rens  case  which  was  settled  before  Temple  assumed  office. 
Benjamin  Barrens,  the  Collector  of  Customs  at  the  port 
of  Boston,  was  suspended  from  that  office  in  December 
1759  by  the  Surveyor  General,  Thomas  Lechmere,  and 
was  finally  dismissed  in  1761,  with  Bernard’s  approba¬ 
tion,  on  charges  of  misconduct  brought  by  Charles  Pax¬ 
ton,  Searcher  of  the  port  of  Boston.  Barrens,  who  had 
encouraged  Boston  merchants  to  act  against  the  admiralty 
courts  and  who  frequently  stated  that  the  granting  of 
writs  of  assistance  by  the  Superior  Court  was  illegal,  also 
wrote  letters  to  England  protesting  Bernard’s  use  of  a 
sheriff  and  a  file  of  soldiers  to  assist  the  comptroller  of 
the  customs  in  the  seizure  of  ships  suspected  of  smug¬ 
gling.-  With  the  support  of  many  of  the  merchants  of 
Salem  and  with  the  prominent  James  Otis  as  his  counsel. 
Barrens  sued  Lechmere  for  suspending  him,  George 
Craddock,  who  had  succeeded  Barrens  as  Collector,  for 

1  There  is  no  biographical  study  of  John  Temple  except 
for  a  short  note  in  the  introduction  to  Collectiotis  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Historical  Societp,  sixth  series,  IX,  (1897). 

2  Thomas  Bernard,  The  Life  of  Sir  Francis  Bernard  (Lon¬ 
don,  1790)  22,  23,  24. 
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abetting  the  suspension  and  Paxton,  for  having  made  to 
the  Surveyor  General  the  complaint  upon  which  he  was 
removed.  Although  none  of  the  suits  was  successful, 
since  Lieutenant  Governor  Thomas  Hutchinson  headed 
and  is  said  to  have  controlled  the  Superior  Court,  they 
did  serve  a  nuisance  value,  for  they  caused  the  Governor 
and  other  royal  officials  much  concern  about  the  temerity 
of  the  provincial  faction  which  Otis  now  led  against  the 
court  and  the  officers  of  the  customs.  Bernard  wrote 
many  letters  to  England  attacking  Barrons  and  Otis  and 
defending  the  officials.  Thanks  to  his  pains,  all  of  the 
royal  authorities  were  vindicated.® 

While  this  controvery  was  at  its  height,  John  Temple 
returned  to  Boston  late  in  N^ovember  1761  to  assume  his 
post  as  Surveyor-General  of  the  Customs  for  the  I^orthem 
District  of  America.'*  He  had  evidently  been  informed 
of  Barron’s  indiscretion  and  probably  intended  to  rein¬ 
state  him.  The  affair  had  proceeded  too  far  for  him  to 
intercede  successfully,  however,  for  Bernard  had  already 
forwarded  copies  of  all  charges  which  had  been  collected 
against  Barrons  to  Barrington,  to  Lord  Halifax  and  the 
Lords  of  Trade,  and  to  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  in 
London.  Unwilling  to  challenge  all  of  these  forces. 
Temple  dropped  his  intention  of  restoring  Barrons  and 
settled  down  in  Boston  to  carry  out  his  duties.  There 
followed  about  three  years  of  outwardly  harmonious  rela¬ 
tions  with  Bernard.  In  this  period  the  Surveyor  Gen¬ 
eral  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  many  prominent  Bos¬ 
tonians  and  won  the  respect  of  the  leaders  of  the  provin¬ 
cial  faction,  a  remarkable  achievement  for  a  royal  ap¬ 
pointee.  It  was  not  until  late  in  1764  that  Temple 
and  Bernard  clashed,  when  the  Surveyor  removed  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  who  had  won  Bernard’s  favor. 

II 

The  public''.tion  of  a  notice  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Customs  in  the  Boston  Gazette  on  February  8,  1764, 

3  Bernard  Papers,  Harvard  College  Library,  Vol.  1,  321-2 ; 
Vol.  2,  2,  9,  11,  17;  Vol.  9,  233. 

4  Boston  Gazette,  November  23,  1761.  Temple  was  only 
twenty-nine  when  he  was  apxwinted  to  the  post. 
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announcing  a  reward  for  the  apprehension  of  any  person 
guilty  of  “entering  into  a  conniving  at  any  composition 
for  duties”  was  considerable  inducement  to  any  deserving 
underlings  to  keep  watch  over  their  superiors  for  viola¬ 
tions.  One  Sampson  Toovey,  a  clerk  of  customs  at 
Salem,  evidently  informed  Temple  of  some  irregularities 
in  the  customs  services  at  that  port,  and  by  his  own  testi¬ 
mony  and  affidavits  assisted  the  Surveyor  General  in 
building  a  case  against  James  Cockle,  the  Collector  of  the 
port  of  Salem  and  Marblehead.  Temple  forwarded  a 
part  of  the  testimony  to  England  in  September  1764  in 
letters  to  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  and  to  Thomas 
Whateley,  the  Joint  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  In  the 
matter  of  an  alliance  between  Cockle  and  Bernard,  Temple 
was  inclined  to  be  cautious  at  this  time.  He  was  certain 
that  Bernard,  “whose  insatiable  avarice,”  he  wrote,  “ex¬ 
ceeds  anything,  ...  I  have  ever  seen,”  had  encouraged 
insubordination  by  Cockle  whom  Temple  considered  “a 
low,  abandoned  man,  not  possessed  of  one  principal  [sic] 
necessary  to  the  trust  imposed  in  him,”®  but  he  was  unwill¬ 
ing  at  first  to  assert  that  there  was  any  connivance  between 
Bernard  and  Cockle. 

Temple  spent  most  of  the  month  of  September  in  com¬ 
piling  evidence  against  Cockle  by  means  of  depositions, 
affidavits,  and  letters  written  to  prominent  officials  who 
were  involved  in  any  way  with  Cockle’s  duplicity.  Finally, 
having  enough  facts  to  justify  his  actions.  Temple  journ¬ 
eyed  to  Salem  on  September  28,  1764,  for  the  purpose  of 
confronting  the  Salem  Collector  with  this  information. 
Temple’s  charges  against  Cockle  were  specific;  the  Col¬ 
lector  had  taken  a  bribe  of  £50  sterling  instead  of  collecting 
a  penalty  due ;  he  had  withheld  for  a  week  an  important 
letter  received  from  Anguilla  in  the  British  West  Indies; 
he  had  entered  “into  a  composition  for  the  duty  of  near 
Two  Thousand  Hogsheads  of  Mollasses  entered  at  .  .  . 
Salem  .  .  .  from  Anguilla.”  These  charges  were  severe 
enough,  but  Cockle  made  them  worse,  according  to  Temple, 
by  an  “Insult  offered  ...  in  the  Tender  of  a  Bribe  to  pass 

5  Colleetionit  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
sixth  series,  IX,  27. 
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over  such  .  .  .  proceedings  without  punishment.”®  In¬ 
furiated  by  this  last  action,  Temple  suspended  Cockle  at 
once  and  named  William  Browne  to  the  post  until  the 
Commissioners  of  Customs  in  London  decided  to  choose  a 
successor  to  Cockle.'^ 

Cockle’s  dismissal  met  with  the  approval  of  the  members 
of  the  provincial  faction  who  had  disliked  the  Salem 
Collector  almost  since  the  day  of  his  appointment  to  the 
post  in  1760.  I7o  customs  collector  could  be  popular 
among  the  Massachusetts  merchants  and  traders,  but 
Cockle,  by  consorting  with  royal  officials  and  by  serving 
them  and  courting  their  favor,  had  made  himself  particu¬ 
larly  obnoxious.  One  of  Cockle’s  most  flagrant  actions, 
according  to  provincial  standards,  was  his  application  for 
a  writ  of  assistance,  a  general  search  warrant  declared 
legal  by  the  Massachusetts  Superior  Court  in  November 
1761,  which  was  granted  to  the  collector  in  February  1762. 
So  disliked  had  Cockle  become  by  the  spring  of  1762  that 
he  was  openly  insulted  in  the  Boston  Gazette  in  a  mock 
advertisement  headed  “Port  of  C-k-le  Borough,”  which 
stated  in  part : 

Now  riding  at  Anchor  and  ready  for  Sailing,  the  Idiot  of 
full  Frieght,  with  Ignorance,  no  Commission,  few  guns ;  any 
necessitous  person  that  wants  daily  Sustenance  may  meet 

with  suitable  Encouragement  by  appMng  to  J - s  C-k-le 

the  Commander,  at  the  King’s  Arms  in  S - 

But  Cockle  was  not  entirely  without  friends.  He  had 
advised  Bernard  in  the  Writs  of  Assistance  case  and  in  the 
protests  which  grew  out  of  the  re-enforcement  of  the  Navi¬ 
gation  acts,  and  so  the  Governor,  desiring  to  retain  this 
important  adviser,  protested  Cockle’s  suspension.  In 
letters  to  prominent  English  officials  he  defended  Cockle’s 
behavior,  and  with  the  usual  methods  of  accused  politi¬ 
cians,  he  brought  countercharges  that  the  real  reasons  for 
Cockle’s  removal  were  Temple’s  “most  extreme  and  haugh- 

6  Letter  from  Temple  to  Cockle  dated  September  28,  1764  ; 
Salem  Custom  House  Record  1763  to  1772,  Essex  Institute,  43. 

7  Ibid ;  44. 

8  Boston  Gazette,  May  10,  1763.  Another  portion  of  the 
advertisement  reads,  “The  Idiot  is  easily  known  by  his  Form, 
being  a  Dung  boat  built,  or  rais’d  on.” 
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ty  jealousy”  of  the  Governor  and  his  office  and  the  fact 
that  Bernard  had  asked  and  had  acted  upon  Cockle’s  advice 
on  at  least  one  occasion.®  Bernard’s  regard  for  truth,  or 
probably  more  accurately  his  recognition  of  the  impossibil¬ 
ity  of  honestly  defending  his  friend,  led  him  to  modify 
somewhat  his  protestations  of  Cockle’s  innocence  by  stat¬ 
ing: 

in  truth  if  conniving  at  foreign  sugar  &  molasses,  Portugal 
wines  &  Fruit,  is  to  be  reckoned  Corruption,  there  was  never, 

I  believe,  an  uncorrupt  Custom  house  officer  in  America,  till 
within  twelve  months ;  and  therefore  Incorruptions  in  the  best 
of  them  must  be  considered  not  as  a  positive  but  comparative 
term.*® 

Not  satisfied  with  his  declaration  that  honesty  is  relative, 
Bernard  continued  his  retreat  by  advising  that  his  affirma¬ 
tion  of  Cockle’s  excellent  character  was  perhaps  “too  free 
to  be  laid  before  a  public  Board,  altho’  it  might  safely 
and  properly  be  communicated  to  every  Member  of  it.”^^ 

Ill 

Bernard  was  not  immediately  involved  in  Temple’s 
charge  that  James  Cockle  had  taken  a  bribe,  but  before 
this  issue  was  settled  the  Governor  managed  to  play  a 
highly  suspicious  role  in  this  matter  as  well.  The  ship 
Glocester  [sic],  David  Glover,  Master,  and  Glover,  Hub- 
hard  Haskell  and  Philemon  Warner,  owners,  arrived  at 
Cape  Ann  late  in  May  1764,  with  a  cargo  of  sugar  from 
Guadeloupe.  Sampson  Toovey,  Cockle’s  clerk,  collected 
£150  sterling  in  payment  of  duties  on  the  molasses  that 
the  ship  was  carrying  and  turned  this  money  over  to 
Cockle.  Since  the  sugar  had  been  purchased  when  Guade¬ 
loupe  was  in  British  hands,  Glover  claimed  that  he  was 
carrying  British  goods  and  not  subject  to  duty.  Cockle 
inquired  in  Boston,  learned  that  Glover’s  contention  was 
correct,  and  returned  to  Salem  to  make  adjustments.  He 
gave  Toovey  £100  of  the  £150  paid  to  return  to  Glover. 

9  Bernard  Papers,  Harvard  College  Library,  III,  256 ; 
Bernard  to  Eichard  Jackson,  October  5,  1764.  Ibid,  III,  267-270; 
Bernard  to  John  Pownall,  November  20,  1764. 

10  Ibid,  III,  267. 

11  Ibid,  III,  268. 
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At  the  same  time  the  Collector  prepared  a  warrant  naming 
Toovej  a  waiter  and  instructed  the  new  appointee  to  seize 
the  Glocester  for  breaking  bulk  before  entry,  an  action 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  £100. 

The  ship  was  seized  and  held  for  six  days.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  the  owners  visited  Cockle  at  Salem  and  gave 
“Bond  to  endemnifie”  the  Collector,  who,  after  enjoining 
the  participants  to  keep  the  matter  secret,  directed  that 
the  ship  be  released.  The  balance  due  the  owners  was  not 
returned,  and  the  owners  evidently  did  not  seem  to  expect 
recompense,  probably  believing  that  fifty  pounds  was  a 
fair  price  to  pay  for  the  release  of  their  ship.  The  Glo¬ 
cester  was  then  entered  properly  in  the  Salem  House  Rec¬ 
ords,  but  no  mention  or  entry  of  the  £50  payment  or 
deposit  was  made  in  the  records. 

This  information  comprised  the  substance  of  Toovey’s 
affidavit  of  September  27,  1764,  the  day  preceding  Cockle’s 
suspension,  and  the  facts  were  verified  in  later  depositions 
and  sworn  interrogations  by  Glover,  Haskell,  and  War¬ 
ner.  Cockle  sought  to  disprove  the  charge,  and  the 
Governor  gave  him  full  and  unusual  support.  Cockle  con¬ 
tended  that  the  money  had  been  given  to  him  as  a  bond  de¬ 
posit  which  he  intended  to  return,  and  he  asserted  that  the 
ship’s  owners  were  well  aware  of  that  fact.  Glover  was  at 
sea  on  Octolx'r  8,  1764,  ten  days  after  Cockle’s  suspension, 
when  the  erstwhile  Collector  invited  the  owners  of  the 
Glocester  to  visit  him  at  Salem,  where  the  £50  would  be 
returned  to  them.  The  two  owners  made  the  trip  to 
Salem  on  October  10  and  were  amazed  upon  their  arrival 
to  find  Governor  Bernard  in  company  with  Cockle.  The 
last  two  gentlemen  planned  their  campaign  well,  for  they 
instructed  Haskell  to  wait  in  one  room  while  they  inter¬ 
viewed  Warner  in  another  chamber.  Following  the  inter¬ 
view  all  four  visited  Cockle’s  home,  and  the  ex-collector 

12  These  depositions  are  found  in  a  manuscript  volume  in 
the  Bowdoin-Temple  Papers  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society  marked  on  the  cover,  “Mr.  Cockle’s  Suspension,  with  the 
whole  of  his  and  Governor  Bernard’s  proceedings  relating  to  the 
Anguilla  Forgeries  etc.,  etc.  Copied  from  the  Original  Letters 
and  Depositions,  now  in  the  Possession  of  Mr.  Temple,  the  Sur¬ 
veyor  General,  1764.”  Toovey’s  deposition  is  found  on  page  15, 
Glover’s  on  page  17,  and  Warner’s  on  page  18. 
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returned  the  money  to  the  owners,  not  neglecting,  however, 
to  retain  £3  for  himself  for  various  incidental  expenses. 

Exactly  what  transpired  between  the  allies  and  Warner 
behind  the  closed  doors  is  not  difficult  to  surmise.  Warner 
was  induced  to  admit  that  he  expected  the  return  of  the 
£50  and  he  signed  a  statement  to  that  effect,  Bernard  and 
Cockle  then  displayed  this  statement  to  refute  Temple’s 
charges  of  bribery,  hoping  thus  to  discredit  all  of  Temple’s 
charges.  Temple  re-examined  Warner  who  explained  that 
his  statement  of  October  10  had  been  misinterpreted.  He 
did  expect  to  have  the  money  returned,  he  agreed,  but  not 
until  he  received  the  letter  of  October  8  (after  Cockle’s 
suspension),  in  which  Cockle  promised  to  return  the 
money.  He  submitted  a  second  affidavit  to  Temple  in 
which  he  made  this  explanation  in  full.^®  Haskell,  who 
was  not  interviewed  by  Cockle  and  Bernard,  stated  again 
that  he  had  considered  the  money  lost  before  he  received 
the  letter  of  October  8,  promising  its  return. Both 
owners  further  swore  that  they  had  returned  to  Cockle’s 
home  on  October  11  and  had  asked  for  the  return  of  the 
bond  which  they  had  signed  in  May  1764,  but  were  in¬ 
formed  that  the  paper  had  been  destroyed,  “which  was  all 
the  satisfaction  .  .  .  (they)  .  .  .  could  get.”  All  of  the 
owners  were  agreed  on  one  thing :  they  understood  that  the 
fifty  pounds  had  been  kept  by  Cockle  in  payment  for  the 
release  of  the  seized  ship.  Sampson  Toovey,  Cockle’s 
agent  in  these  transactions,  gave  firm  support  to  the  owners’ 
contentions. 

Why  was  Bernard  involved  at  all  ?  What  was  his  motive 
in  traveling  to  Salem  on  October  10  for  the  interview  with 
Warner?  The  issue  did  not  affect  the  administration  of 
the  province,  in  which  case  Francis  Bernard  would  have 
been  concerned,  but  was  a  matter  concerning  the  operation 
of  the  customs  service.  Bernard’s  friendship  with  Cockle 
must  have  been  extremely  close  to  have  encouraged  him  to 
travel  to  Salem  and  to  take  such  an  active  part  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  problem.  Perhaps  the  Governor,  knowing  that 
Temple  suspected  the  existence  of  an  alliance  between  him 

13  Ibid,  21-22. 

14  Ibid,  15-17. 
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and  Cockle,  thought  that  by  refuting  Temple’s  charges  and 
thus  discrediting  the  surveyor,  he  would  protect  his  own 
name  as  well  as  Cockle’s.  The  extent  to  which  Bernard 
was  willing  to  go  in  order  to  accomplish  this  is  seen  in  his 
interview  with  Philemon  Warner.  First  the  two  owners 
were  separated,  thus  eliminating  any  witness  in  case  coer¬ 
cion  or  deliberate  misinterpretation  should  become  neces¬ 
sary-,  and  through  this  division  of  the  opposition,  the  con¬ 
spirators  hoped  to  confute  the  testimony  against  Cockle. 
Bernar^l’s  part  in  this  aspect  of  the  issue  was  hardly  in 
keeping  with  the  dignity  of  his  position.  Cockle’s  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  written  bond,  which  should  have  been  restored 
to  the  owners  as  a  guarantee  that  no  further  action  would 
be  taken  and  which  would  have  verified  Cockle’s  case  if  he 
were  honest,  is  a  further  indication  of  the  Collector’s  guilt. 

On  the  whole  Temple  proved  his  first  charge  well.  The 
number  of  supporting  statements  that  he  collected  and  his 
complete  refutation  of  the  countercharges  show  that  he  was 
well  aware  of  the  cupidity  of  his  adversaries.  Temple’s 
evidence  destroyed  Cockle’s  case  and  revealed  the  Governor 
to  be  an  awkward,  bungling  meddler. 

IV 

In  investigating  his  charge  that  Cockle  had  withheld  the 
letter  from  Anguilla  for  personal  gain,  John  Temple  un¬ 
covered  a  wealth  of  scandal  and  corruption  that  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  his  expectations.  Cockle,  by  his  own  admission, 
had  acted  upon  Bernard’s  advice  in  the  matter,  and  both 
Bernard  and  Cockle  stood  to  profit  greatly  by  adopting  the 
Governer’s  counsel.  Knowing  this.  Temple  was  quick  to 
level  the  charge  of  fraud  against  the  two  conspirators.  A 
study  of  the  records  and  letters  in  the  case  and  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  actions  of  the  men  involved  prove  that  Temple 
had  built  his  case  well. 

James  Cockle  was  a  busy  man  during  the  fourth  week 
of  August  1764.  On  Monday,  August  20  he  received  a 
letter  from  the  customs  officer  at  Anguilla  notifying  him 
that  several  ships  bound  for  Boston  and  Salem  from  that 
island  possessed  counterfeit  clearances.  The  warning  was 
explicit :  all  clearances  from  Anguilla  should  be  examined 
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closely  and  duties  should  be  collected  on  all  foreign  sugar 
fraudulently  imported.  Cockle  claimed  that  he  suspected 
the  letter  was  the  work  of  some  crafty  Yankee  ship  owner 
who  was  trying  to  trap  the  collector  into  making  an  un¬ 
warranted  prosecution,  so  he  determined  to  move  cautious¬ 
ly.  He  planned  to  go  to  Boston  at  once  but  was  delayed 
by  a  ship  which  he  suspected  of  attempting  illegal  entry 
and  by  inclement  weather.^® 

Finally  on  Wednesday  he  visited  Boston,  but  instead  of 
reporting  the  matter  to  John  Temple,  his  superior  officer, 
whom  he  met  there.  Cockle  carried  the  letter  to  the  Gover¬ 
nor  and  asked  that  worthy  man  for  advice.  Bernard, 
informed  of  Cockle’s  suspicions  of  the  origin  of  the  letter, 
advised  the  Collector  to  return  to  Salem,  to  compare  all 
clearances  from  Anguilla,  and  to  set  aside  all  of  the  false 
papers  for  prosecution.  The  Governor  further  enjoined 
the  Collector  to  absolute  secrecy  “so  that  the  discovery  and 
the  prosecution  might  commence  together.”  Bernard 
feared  that,  since  the  prosecution  would  be  based  upon  the 
act  of  1733,  which  allowed  anyone  to  initiate  the  prosecu¬ 
tion,  the  shrewd  merchants  might  set  up  a  mock  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  their  own,  thus  depriving  the  Collector  of  his  share 
of  the  fine  and  perhaps  even  making  the  prosecution  a  fail¬ 
ure.^® 

Acting  upon  Bernard’s  advice  Cockle  kept  Temple  un¬ 
informed  and  returned  to  Salem  on  the  following  day, 
Thursday,  August  23.  He  expected  to  meet  the  Surveyor 
in  Marblehead  on  Friday,  but  Temple  did  not  appear  for 
the  engagement.  On  Saturday  (August  25)  Cockle  visited 
Bernard  in  Boston  again.  The  Governor  called  in  the 
Advocate  General,  Eobert  Auchmuty,  to  the  conference 
held  in  Castle  William  late  that  afternoon.  Auchmuty 
was  shown  the  Anguilla  letter  and  the  fradulent  papers 
that  Cockle  had  uncovered  and  was  asked  to  prosecute  the 
delinquents  in  Cockle’s  name.  The  Governor  concurred 
in  this  request,  and  Cockle  turned  over  all  false  clearances 
to  Auchmuty  for  action. Cockle  spent  the  weekend  in 

15  Cockle’s  letter  to  “The  Honorable  the  Commissioners  of 
His  Majest5’s  Customs;”  Ibid,  46. 

16  Ibid,  46. 

17  Robert  Auchmuty  to  John  Temple,  September  3,  1764; 
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seclusion  with  Bernard  preparing  and  copying  proof  con¬ 
cerning  the  frauds  which  he  submitted  to  the  Advocate 
General.  Not  until  the  information  had  been  presented 
and  the  suits  initiated,  and  this  was  a  full  week  after  he 
had  received  the  original  letter,  did  Cockle  inform  Temple 
of  his  actions.^* 

Temple,  furious  at  the  liberties  taken  by  the  Collector, 
immediately  ordered  Cockle  to  remain  at  Salem  and  for¬ 
bade  him  to  travel  two  miles  beyond  the  town  limits  with¬ 
out  permission.  Bernard  fortunately  chose  the  week  of 
August  27  to  make  a  long  delayed  trip  to  his  property  in 
Mount  Desert  Island,  off  the  Maine  Coast. Temple 
wrote  to  the  Governor  on  August  28  condemning  him  for 
depriving  the  Surveyor  of  the  opportunity  of  seizing  many 
vessels  which  had  left  ports  in  his  district  with  illegal  clear¬ 
ances.  Cockle  should  have  informed  the  Surveyor  of  the 
Anguilla  letter  at  once.  Temple  insisted,  and  Bernard 
should  have  notified  Temple  “as  soon  as  it  came  to  his 
knowledge,  (instead  of  contriving  how  the  penal  tvs  might 
have  been  recovered  to  private  advantage).”  Thanks  to 
the  intentional  procrastination  of  this  pair  (and  Temple 
insinuated  that  the  conspirators  might  have  done  some 
judicious  hinting  to  ship-owning  friends),  all  vessels  carry¬ 
ing  such  clearances  had  left  Temple’s  district,  including 
two  which  had  sailed  from  Boston  between  August  2Q  and 
August  27.  Temple  concluded,  “My  duty  to  the  Crown 
renders  it  indispensable  for  me  to  represent  the  Matter 
Home.”"®  Bernard  upon  returning  home  late  in  Septem¬ 
ber  was  unperturbed  to  find  Temple’s  letter  and  replied 
with  dignity : 

I  ...  am  very  glad  you  have  made  the  representation  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasuiy  ...  as  it  will  give  me  an  opportunity 
to  free  myself  from  the  Difficultys  I  have  laboured  under  for 
some  time  in  endeavoring  to  make  my  Obedience  to  the  orders 
of  my  Superiors  &  the  dictates  of  my  own  sense  of  my  duty 

18  Cockle  and  Temple  were  in  complete  agreement  concern¬ 
ing  these  facts. 

19  In  fairness  to  Bernard  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the 
trip  had  been  planned  for  some  time. 

20  Mr.  Cockle’s  Suspension,  etc.,  10-11. 
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reconcilable  with  the  desire  I  have  had  to  maintain  a  friendly 
intercourse  with  you.^i 

James  Cockle  contended  that  the  entire  matter  was  un¬ 
related  to  customs  business.  Temple  refuted  this  position 
by  pointing  out  that  he  had  given  Cockle  “positive  orders 
to  acquaint  .  .  .  (him)  .  .  .  with  all  Extraordinary  occurs 
rences  in  Custom  House  Affairs.”  But,  added  Temple, 
“It  seems  that  Governor  Bernard  had  taught  him  to  dis¬ 
regard  his  Superior  officers.”  At  the  most.  Cockle  averred, 
there  was  only  a  slight  inconvenience  to  the  customs  serv¬ 
ice,  to  which  Temple  replied  that  this  inconvenience  was 
simply  that  two  vessels  actually  sailed  by  Castle  William, 
Bernard’s  summer  home,  w’hile  the  Governor  and  Cockle 
were  “contriving”  matters,  and  by  retaining  their  secret, 
the  alliance  had  made  it  impossible  for  Temple  to  stop 
ships  with  similarly  false  clearances  from  being  cleared 
in  other  ports  under  his  jurisdiction.-^ 

Bernard’s  part  in  the  affair  was  obvious.  If  the  ships 
had  been  seized  at  the  time  of  entry  and  fraud  had  been 
proved,  the  entire  cargo  would  have  been  forfeited  to  the 
Crown.  Even  at  the  time  these  discussions  were  taking 
place.  Temple  felt  that  the  owmers  of  such  vessels  should  be 
forced  to  pay  the  duties  ow’ed  to  the  Crown.  When  suit 
was  brought  by  an  individual,  however,  the  Court  might 
levy  three  times  the  value  of  the  cargo,  and  after  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  court  were  paid  the  money  would  be  divided 
evenly  among  the  informer,  the  Governor,  and  the  prov¬ 
ince.  Thus  it  was  more  profitable  to  Bernard  and  Cockle 
to  bring  suit.  Such  suits  were  usually  settled  before  trial. 
An  agreement  (the  composition)  was  reached  at  about  one- 
third  the  sum  usually  sued  for  and  the  money  was  divided 
into  three  parts.  Under  this  system  the  Crown  only  was 
the  loser. 

How  extensive  this  system  of  composition  was  Temple 
was  not  certain,  but  he  produced  evidence  to  show  that 
more  than  two  thousand  hogsheads  of  molasses  had  been 
entered  duty  free  with  Anguilla  clearances  in  the  Salem 
Custom  House  in  the  seven  month  period  from  March  to 

21  Ibid,  11. 

22  Ibid,  49. 
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September  1764.  Lest  the  modern  reader  consider  this 
to  be  a  small  amount  of  sugar  by  current  standards  or  even 
when  measured  against  the  amount  imported  into  New 
England  in  the  1760’s  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  accord¬ 
ing  to  Thomas  Hutchinson,  Anguilla,  a  tiny  island  with  an 
area  of  only  thirty-five  square  miles,  “did  not  produce  as 
many  sugar  canes  as  to  afford  cargo  for  one  vessel.”^® 
Then,  as  now,  the  chief  produce  of  this  island  was  salt  and, 
cattle. 

Temple  sought  to  circumvent  the  law  by  appealing  to 
Chambers  Russell,  the  Vice  Admiralty  Judge,  to  turn  over 
to  the  Crown  the  amount  compounded  for  in  partial  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  duties  owned  on  illegally  imported  molasses  as 
entered  on  the  Salem  Custom  House  records.®^  Russell, 
after  informing  Temple  that  formal  application  should  be 
made  to  the  Court,  advised  the  Surveyor  to  make  certain 
that  his  plan  was  practicable  before  proceeding  in  the 
matter.®®  Temple  next  sought  the  advice  of  Edmund 
Trowbridge,  the  Attorney  General.  Temple  was  concerned 
about  the  amount  agreed  upon  in  the  composition,  for  he 
asserted  that  it  amounted  to  less  than  one-half  the  amount 
that  the  traders  would  have  had  to  pay  in  duties.  The 
total  amount,  divided  equally  among  Cockle,  Bernard,  and 
the  province  was  about  £2400,  and  of  course  no  duties  had 
to  be  paid.  Truly  instead  of  being  punished  for  their  of¬ 
fenses,  the  traders  actually  paid  less  in  fines  than  they 
would  have  had  to  pay  in  duties.®®  Despite  his  sympathy 
with  Temple’s  vehement  protest,  Trowbridge  was  obliged 
to  admit  that  Cockle’s  suit  was  a  legal  one,  that  the  decision 
made  by  Russell  followed  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  that 
further  appeal  was  useless. ®’^.  The  Surveyor-General  was 
forced  to  drop  his  case,  but  not  without  protesting  again  to 
the  Lords  of  Trade  against  a  law  which  could  be  used  to 
deprive  the  Crown  of  its  iust  duties. 

23  Thomas  Hutchinson.  The  History  of  the  Colony  and  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  L.  S.  Mavo,  editor  (Cambridge,  1936), 
III,  117. 

24  Mr.  Cockle’s  Suspension,  etc.,  13. 

25  Ibid,  14. 

26  Temple  to  the  Commissioners  of  Customs,  November  30, 
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Temple  was  even  more  severe  in  his  castigation  of  Ber¬ 
nard.  In  his  lengthy  letter  to  the  British  Board  of  Cus¬ 
toms  in  London  on  October  3,  1764,  in  which  he  summar¬ 
ized  his  reasons  for  dismissing  Cockle,  Temple  asserted 
that  all  of  the  Collector’s  actions  were  taken  with  Bernard’s 
“advice  and  concurrence.”^®  To  Thomas  Whateley,  the 
Joint  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Temple  added  concerning 
Bernard,  “It  seems  as  if  the  love  of  money  had  got  the 
better  of  every  good  principal  [sic]  in  this  man.  The 
suspension  of  Mr.  Cockle  has  no  doubt  touch’d  Govr  Ber¬ 
nard  in  a  very  tender  point,  considering  their  lucrative 
connection.”  Even  before  he  had  made  his  final  decision 
to  remove  Cockle,  Temple  was  bitter  over  Bernard’s  inter¬ 
ference  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  Customs.  Bernard’s 
action,  he  wrote: 

weakens  my  power  &  influence  over  the  officers,  disconcerts 
me  in  the  vigorous  measures  I  am  desirous  of  taking  for  the 
service  of  the  revenue  &  often  renders  me  very  uneasy  in  an 
employment  in  which  I  have  no  view  but  that  of  doing  my 
duty  so  as  to  recommend  myself  to  the  government  of  such 
favors  as  I  may  hereafter  meet  with. 

Upon  Bernard’s  advice  Cockle  had  stated  in  his  defense 
that  Temple  had  also  brought  suit  against  the  owners  of  a 
ship  for  illegal  entry  and  had  collected  his  fee.  Temple 
agreed  that  he  had  done  so  on  one  occasion  and  that  the  fee 
collected  was  very  small.  Except  for  this  one  instance,  the 
only  income  he  had  received  in  Massachusetts  was  the  sal¬ 
ary  paid  him  as  Surveyor.  Temple  charged  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  “Mr.  Bernard’s  insatiable  avarice  has  led  him 
to  draw  an  income  from  all  quarters  &  from  all  depart¬ 
ments  in  this  Province  in  such  a  manner  as  it  is  a  shame  to 
his  appointment.”^®  Temple  also  made  several  other  re¬ 
ferences  to  Bernard’s  avarice  and  cupidity  in  the  same  vein 
in  his  letters  abroad. 

Cockle  prepared  his  most  ingenious  defense  in  explain¬ 
ing  his  attempt  to  bribe  Temple.  Temple  swore  that  when 
Cockle  found  out  how  much  the  Surveyor  General  knew 

28.  Ibid,  1. 

29  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  sixth 
series,  IX,  28. 
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of  his  conduct,  Cockle  “said  these  words  or  words  to  this 
effect  that  he  was  altogether  in  my  Power,  and  that  if  I 
suspended  him  it  would  be  his  ruin,  but  that  if  I  would  pass 
over  his  proceedings  he  would  give  me  his  share  of  the 
Composition  money  accounting  to  the  sum  of  Seven  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  Sterling.”*®  Cockle  in  his  own  defense 
agreed  that  here  was  “a  matter  to  confess  and  apologize 
for  as  well  as  to  vindicate  and  Defend.”*^ 

Cockle  asserted  that  he  was  very  much  disturbed  at 
the  time  that  the  alleged  action  occurred  so  that  he  was  not 
certain  that  he  could  recall  every  particular  of  it  six  weeks 
later.  Of  one  thing  he  was  certain :  the  offer  he  had  made 
was  not  an  act  of  corruption.  When  he  offered  Temple 
the  money  Cockle  had  not  yet  been  charged  with  anything 
that  was  punishable.  He  contended  that  although  the 
charge  that  he  had  accepted  a  bribe  from  Glover  appeared 
first  in  the  list  of  offenses  the  actual  charge  was  not  made 
until  twenty-three  days  after  he  had  offered  the  money  to 
Temple.  On  the  day  that  the  money  was  tendered  Cockle 
felt  that  his  only  offense  appeared  to  be  that  of  hurting 
Temple’s  feelings  by  consulting  with  Bernard  before  in¬ 
forming  Temple,  and  he  hoped  that  his  years  of  faithful 
and  loyal  service  would  serve  to  offset  even  that  misde¬ 
meanor.  Instead,  he  wrote : 

I  was  overwhelmed  with  resentment  for  having  as  T  appre¬ 
hended  taken  the  Governor’s  directions  concerning  the  prose¬ 
cution  preferably  to  his.  T  was  quite  at  a  loss  how  to  account 
for  this  and  for  the  Excessiveness  of  his  Anger,  so  far  beyond 
the  cause  assigned  for  it.  It  is  understood  that  the  Surveyor 
General  would  not  be  above  taking  a  part  of  the  Condemna¬ 
tion  money  in  cases  where  he  directed  the  prosecution.®^ 

Therefore,  Cockle  maintained,  believing  these  facts  to 
be  so,  he  “inconsiderately  offered  his  (Temple)  a  part  of 
the  money  arising  from  the  prosecution ;  expressly  that  and 
no  other  money.” 

30  Mr.  Cockle’s  Suspension,  etc.,  24. 

31  Ibid,  52. 

32  Ibid,  52.  As  stated  previously  in  this  article  Temple 
agreed  in  a  marginal  note  that  he  would  take  his  share  when 
he  had  made  a  seizure  and  had  ordered  the  prosecution.  He 
reminded  Cockle  that  this  had  happened  only  once  and  then 
only  a  small  cargo  was  involved. 
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Cockle’s  reply  contains  a  naive  explanation  of  his  use 
of  the  word  inconsiderate  in  his  defense.  If  he  had  been 
in  his  usual  state  of  mind  and  had  been  desirous  of  pur¬ 
chasing  Temple’s  favor,  he  would  never  have  made  the  offer 
directly  but  would  have  used  the  mediation  of  others,  he 
asserted.  His  injudicious  action  was  explained  by  his 
worry  over  his  ill-treatment  and  by  his  fear  of  the  trouble 
and  disgrace  he  would  suffer  when  exposed  to  the  resentr 
ment  of  the  traders  whom  he  had  prosecuted  and  the  wrath 
of  the  Surveyor  General.  Finally  he  agreed  that  by  offer¬ 
ing  money  to  Temple  even  when  no  evil  act  was  intended, 
he  did  wrong  and  had  insulted  the  Surveyor.  It  was  his 
hope,  he  averred,  “to  have  an  Opportunity  to  make  an 
Attonement  for  it.”®*  That  Cockle,  greedy  and  avaricious 
as  he  was,  should  have  been  willing  to  give  up  £70(},  even 
when  momentarily  distracted,  is  incredible.  Despite 
Cockle’s  denial,  there  appeared  to  be  no  doubt  that  the 
money  was  offered  as  a  bribe,  and  the  offer  in  those  days 
was  perhaps  not  unusual.  Many  British  customs  officers 
in  addition  to  Cockle  had  winked  at  offenses  for  more  than 
a  century  in  consideration  for  bribes  of  money  and  goods, 
and  Cockle  probably  assumed  that  every  official  had  his 
price.  That  he  was  willing  to  pay  heavily  for  Temple’s 
protection  and  for  the  retention  of  his  post  indicates  that 
Cockle  had  developed  a  lucrative  business  in  the  port  of 
Salem  and  was  loath  to  lose  it.  Indeed  when  the  general 
moral  standards  of  His  Majesty’s  Customs  Service  in 
America  are  considered.  Cockle  was  undoubtedly  more 
shocked  by  Temple’s  incorruptibility  on  this  occasion  than 
the  Surveyor  General  claimed  to  have  been  by  the  proffered 
bribe. 

But  Temple  was  not  content  with  denouncing  Bernard 
and  Cockle  for  major  offenses.  Perhaps  he  must  have 
reasoned  that  many  of  the  major  charges  might  be  forgotten 
or  not  generally  understood,  but  many  people  had  a  per¬ 
verse  inclination  to  remember  petty  scandal  and  gossip. 
Even  today  the  general  public,  though  apparently  uncon¬ 
cerned  by  charges  of  immorality  of  major  proportions, 
responds  with  avidity  to  the  scandals  of  mink  coats,  five 

33  Ibid,  53. 
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per  centers,  and  speculators  in  commodities.  In  a  series 
of  affidavits  from  minor  officials  Temple  succeeded  in  un¬ 
covering  his  most  fascinating  charge  against  Cockle  and 
Bernard,  and  although  the  contents  of  the  affidavits  were 
known  and  joked  about  in  Boston  for  years,  the  Grovemor 
and  Collector  could  not  obtain  copies  of  the  statements  un¬ 
til  they  were  published  several  years  later. 

Three  waiters  supplied  Temple  with  information  for 
the  new  charges.  William  Ellery,  the  Waiter  at  Glouces¬ 
ter,  then  a  subport  of  Salem,  testified  that  he  had  received 
orders  from  Cockle  to  board  all  vessels  entering  the  port 
from  Lisbon,  Cadiz,  Balboa  and  other  southern  ports,  and 
to  collect  from  the  masters  casks  of  wine  and  chests  of 
lemons  and  oil.  Following  Cockle’s  directions  he  did  this 
several  times  and  forwarded  the  expensive  items  to  Cockle 
in  Salem.®^  Not  to  be  outdone.  Woodward  Abraham,  the 
Waiter  at  Marblehead,  swore  that  he  had  received  similar 
instructions  and  had  carried  them  out  faithfully,  forward¬ 
ing  the  wines  and  fruit  to  the  Collector.  He  added  some 
additional  damaging  information  by  stating  that  the 
“gifts”  were  “a  Gratuity  for  such  Cargoes  being  imported 
Contrary  to  Law,  then  the  Vessels  have  been  Entered  with 
Salt  only.”®® 

But  it  remained  for  Sampson  Toovey,  the  ubiquitous 
clerk  at  Salem  Custom  House,  to  present  the  most  damag¬ 
ing  affidavit,  even  before  Cockle’s  suspension  was  ordered 
by  Temple.  This  deposition,  which  did  not  appear  in 
print  until  the  Boston  Gazette  published  it  in  full  on  12 
June  1769,  shortly  before  Bernard  left  the  province,  is 
startling  in  its  implications.  It  follows : 

I,  Sampson  Toovey,  Clerk  to  James  Cockle,  Esq.,  Collector 
of  His  Majesty’s  Customs  for  the  Port  of  Salem,  do  declare 
on  oath,  that  ever  since  I  have  been  in  office,  it  hath  been 
customary  for  said  Cockle  to  receive  of  the  masters  of  vessels 
entering  from  Lisbon,  casks  of  wine,  boxes  of  fruit,  etc.,  which 
was  a  gratuity  for  suffering  their  vessels  to  be  entered  with 
salt  or  ballast  only,  and  passing  over  unnoticed  such  cargoes 
of  wine,  fruit,  etc.,  which  are  prohibited  to  be  imported  into 

34  Ibid,  22. 

35  Ibid,  23. 
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his  Majesty’s  plantations.  Part  of  which  wine,  fruit,  etc., 
the  said  James  Cockle  used  to  share  with  Governor  Bernard. 
And  I  further  declare  that  I  used  to  be  the  negotiator  of  this 
business,  and  receive  the  wine,  fruit,  etc.,  and  dispose  of  them 
agreeable  to  Mr.  Cockle’s  orders.  Witness  my  hand.  Samp¬ 
son  Toovey.®® 

In  the  city  of  Boston  where  there  was  a  nucleus  of  anti- 
administration  sentiment,  the  charges  were  popularly  re¬ 
ceived,  and  the  leaders  of  the  provincial  faction  judged 
Bernard  to  be  guilty  despite  the  denials  of  the  Governor 
and  his  supporters.  The  Governor’s  avarice  became  the 
subject  of  many  jokes,  and  the  newspapers  contained  sev¬ 
eral  references  which  condemned  Bernard  roundly  for  his 
alleged  dishonesty.  Jonathan  Sewall,  a  prominent  young 
member  of  the  bar,  writing  under  the  name  Philanthropos 
contributed  to  the  newspapers  a  series  of  letters  in  defense 
of  Bernard,  and  while  these  articles  satisfied  Bernard  and 
his  friends,  they  did  little  to  dissipate  the  popular  impres¬ 
sion  of  Bernard’s  guilt. The  attacks  on  Bernard’s 
character  were  repeated  often  in  the  years  that  followed 
and  provided  another  factor  contributing  to  his  unpopular¬ 
ity. 


VII 

But  the  people  of  Boston  were  not  Bernard’s  final 
judges.  It  was  more  important  that  the  Governor  refute 
Temple’s  charges  in  England,  and  he  attempted  to  do  this 
at  once.  Since  he  did  not  have  a  copy  of  Temple’s  actual 
charges  against  him,  except  for  the  letter  to  Cockle  which 
he  must  have  seen,  and  since  he  was  not  siven  a  copy  of 
Toovey’s  affidavit,  Bernard’s  task  was  a  difficult  one.  For¬ 
tunately  he  too  had  good  friends  and  patrons  in  England 
and  to  these  men  he  directed  his  letters. 

Halifax,  one  of  Bernard’s  patrons,  was  then  (1764) 
serving  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Southern  Department, 

36  Ibid,  23.  This  affidavit  has  been  reprinted  in  several 
works  dealing"  with  this  period. 

37.  T.  Hutchinson,  op.  cit..  Ill,  118.  Hutchinson  in  a  foot¬ 
note  identified  Philanthropos  as  Sewall,  who  later  was  Attorney- 
General  for  Massachusetts  and  after  the  exodus  of  1776  Admi¬ 
ralty  Judge  of  Quebec  and  Nova  Scotia. 
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and  to  him  Bernard  addressed  a  letter  early  in  December 
in  which  he  defended  Cockle’s  action  and  notified  the  Sec¬ 
retary  that  Temple  had  long  treated  him  with  indignity.®® 
To  John  Pownall  in  1764  and  1765,  Bernard  wrote  often 
and  asked  for  copies  of  the  affidavit  and  the  charges  which 
he  was  eager  to  refute.  He  wrote  with  confidence  in  May 
1765: 

I  can’t  help  thinking  that  my  Defence  alone  will  disgrace 
this  Gentleman:  however  I  shant  rest  there.  It  is  my  inten¬ 
tion  to  reduce  my  complaints  against  him  to  a  set  of  articles 
&  pray  a  Commission  to  enquire  into  them. 

In  his  letter  to  Halifax,  Bernard  had  given  details  about 
Temple’s  conduct  and  he  added  more  items  in  the  letter  to 
Pownall  to  be  used  as  the  Secretary  saw  fit.  The  basis  of 
Bernard’s  defense  was  unchanged.  He  added  in  this  let¬ 
ter : 

But  now  I  find  myself  publickly  attacked  by  him,  it  is  my 
desire  to  connect  this  whole  claim  of  his  treatment  of  me  since 
he  came  into  his  office.  Certainly  there  never  was  a  Governor 
so  ill-treated  by  a  subject  of  the  Government,  since  the 
Colonies  were  first  planted.®® 

In  his  letter  to  Barrington,  Bernard  dwelled  often  upon 
his  inability  to  supply  more  than  the  basic  needs  of  his 
family  on  his  limited  American  income,  and  in  his  defense 
against  Temple’s  charges  he  professed  to  fear  that  a  gen¬ 
eral  belief  that  he  had  made  extraordinary  profits  might 
affect  grants  of  further  patronage  and  the  possibility  of 
appointment  to  a  more  lucrative  post.  To  Barrington  he 
wrote  late  in  1765,  ‘H  fear  that  M.  Temple’s  malicious  & 
unjust  Charge  against  me  has  made  impressions  to  my  dis¬ 
advantage,  or  at  least  has  created  a  N^otion  that  I  get  money 
fast  enough  without  any  extraordinary  favor.”  He  was 
happy,  he  wrote,  that  he  had  a  friend  ready  to  defend  him 
against  “a  stab  in  the  dark,”  and  he  was  hopeful  that  after 
seven  years  of  service  in  colonial  governorships  he  “had 
gained  a  credit,  which  formed  a  kind  of  ballance  [sic] 
against  M.  Temple’s  accusations.”  He  was  willing,  he 

38  Bernard  to  Halifax,  December  3,  1764 ;  Bernard  Papers, 
Harvard  College  Library,  III,  147. 

39  Bernard  to  Pownall,  May  6,  1765  ;  Ibid,  III,  287. 
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wrote,  to  give  an  account  of  every  shilling  he  had  ever  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  province  “including  the  forfeitures  which 
M.  Temple  grounded  his  complaint  upon”  to  prove  that 
he  had  made  no  great  profit  by  his  transaction.^” 

All  of  his  requests  for  a  copy  of  the  charges  were  ig¬ 
nored,  and  Bernard  professed  to  deplore  this  fact.  “It 
had  given  me  great  Concern,”  he  wrote,  “that  I  have  never 
had  an  account  of  the  Particulars  of  the  Charge  against 
me,  nor  an  Opportunity  to  make  a  formal  defense  there¬ 
to.”  Since  he  did  not  receive  a  copy  of  the  charges,  he 
felt  free  to  infer  “that  it  is  entirely  discredited,”  but,  he 
added,  “I  could  have  wished  that  my  Vindication  had 
been  at  least  as  public  as  the  Accusation  was.” 

Although  Bernard  was  vindicated  since  no  charges 
were  brought  against  him  in  England  and  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  Temple’s  accusations  concerning  him  were  ever 
seriously  considered  there,  the  Governor  could  not  claim 
a  total  victory.  When  Temple  suspended  Cockle,  he  no¬ 
tified  the  Collector  in  a  postscript,  “You  are  to  send  me 
an  Answer  to  the  above  Charge,  and  you  are  to  transmit 
a  Copy  of  the  same  to  the  Honble  Board  of  Customs  in 
London.”  Cockle’s  letter  of  defense  had  already  been 
quoted  several  times  in  this  article.  This  letter  of  de¬ 
fense  was  sworn  to  as  “true  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge. 
Remembrance  and  belief”  by  Cockle  before  Governor 
Bernard.  Temple’s  pious  comment  on  this  act  was, 
“After  seeing  the  full  evidence  that  is  against  him  is  it 
[it  is?]  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  unhappy  Delinquent 
never  took  this  Oath!  Notwithstanding  the  above  Certi¬ 
ficate  Before  forwarding  it  to  England,  Temple 
made  many  pertinent  notes  in  the  margins  which  almost 
completely  refuted  Cockle’s  defense.  Temple  noted  that 
sections  of  Cockle’s  appeal  were  in  Governor  Bernard’s 
hand — particularly  those  sections  relating  to  the  composi¬ 
tion  for  duties  and  he  pointed  to  this  as  evidence  of  an 
unholy  alliance  between  the  Governor  and  the  Collector. 

Temple’s  charges  were  presented  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  early  in  November  1764  and  that  august  group 

40  Bernard  to  Barrington,  November  15,  1765;  Ibid,  V,  38. 

41  Mr.  Cockle’s  Suspension,  etc.,  62. 
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entered  in  their  minutes  their  approbation  of  T'emple’s 
actions  and  their  affirmation  of  his  suspension  v*  Oockle. 
In  the  following  spring  Cockle’s  new  appeal  was  “abso¬ 
lutely  rejected  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Customs  and 
his  dismission  confirmed,”  which,  Temple’s  correspon¬ 
dent  notes,  “must  needs  be  no  small  mortification  to  the 
composers  of  that  laboured  performance.”^^ 

Bernard  exerted  every  effort,  but  Cockle  was  never  re¬ 
stored  to  his  post.  The  Governor  could  do  no  more  than 
defend  him ;  to  reinstate  him  was  impossible.  The  extent 
to  which  the  whole  matter  disturbed  the  Governor  is  re¬ 
vealed  in  his  pettiness  toward  Toovey  and  his  attempt  to 
injure  him  further.  Early  in  1765,  when  John  Fisher 
was  appointed  Collector  at  Salem  by  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Customs  in  London,  Bernard  immediately  wrote 
to  the  new  Collector  and  cautioned  him  against  “employ¬ 
ing  in  your  service  one  Toovey  whom  you  find  in  office: 
When  you  know  his  story,  as  an  honest  man,  you  will  ab¬ 
hor  him ;  as  a  prudent  man  you  will  have  no  communica¬ 
tion  with  him.”^®  But  Toovey  had  proved  his  worth  to 
Temple  and  was  destined  for  greater  rewards.  In  Oc¬ 
tober  1766,  he  was  named  Waiter  and  Preventive  Officer 
at  the  port  of  Salem,  to  reside  at  Cape  Ann  or  Glouces¬ 
ter.'*^ 

VIII 

In  the  recent  discussions  of  alleged  corruption  of 
American  public  officials,  several  authorities  have  ex¬ 
plained  that  although  some  actions  to  these  officials  were 
morally  wrong,  there  was  no  legal  case  against  the  persons 
who  perpetrated  them.  Such  seems  to  have  been  Ber¬ 
nard’s  situation.  There  was  nothing  immoral  or  illegal 
about  his  friendship  with  Cockle,  although  one  might 
wonder  at  the  dignified  Governor’s  choice  of  a  minor  cus- 

42  Joseph  Harrison  to  Temple,  June  12,  1765 ;  Collections 
of  the  Jtassachusetts  Historical  Society,  sixth  series,  IX,  57-8. 
Harrison  was  Collector  of  Customs  in  Boston  at  the  time  of  the 
Boston  Tea  Party  in  1773. 

43  Bernard  to  Fisher,  April  20,  1765 ;  Bernard  Papers, 
Harvard  College  Library,  III,  287. 

44  Salem  Custom  House  Records  1763  to  1772,  Essex  Insti¬ 
tute,  53. 
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toms  official  as  a  friend.  Cockle  was  guilty  of  all  of  the 
charges  brought  against  him;  of  that  there  is  no  doubt. 
The  records  of  the  ports  of  Boston  and  Salem  and  his  own 
inadequate  explanations  are  the  best  witnesses  against 
him.  Whether  Bernard  was  dishonest,  too,  depends  upon 
the  extent  of  his  complicity  with  Cockle,  and  John  Tem¬ 
ple  succeeded  in  proving  that  there  was  amazing  collusion 
between  the  two.  Just  as  some  present-day  sophisticates 
assure  us  that  graft  in  governmental  operations  is  inevit¬ 
able,  so  too  did  Bernard  assert  that  such  “conniving  at 
customs”  was  common  practice  among  American  customs 
officials,  to  which  the  flourishing  and  illegal  trade  with 
the  French  West  Indies  was  perhaps  the  best  testimony. 
Temple  was  determined  to  stop  such  conniving  at  customs 
when  it  interfered  with  the  collection  of  duties  owed  the 
Crown,  and  he  protested  rightly  that  “From  Governor 
Bernard  I  have  constantly  met  with  every  interruption 
that  he  could  give  me  in  office  without  any  tolerable  de¬ 
gree  of  safety  to  himself.”^®  And  this  interference  was 
one  of  the  least  of  Temple’s  complaints. 

In  discussing  composition  for  duties  Bernard  agreed 
that  he  had  made  some  money  on  forfeitures  but  vehe¬ 
mently  denied  that  this  profit  had  resulted  from  any  col¬ 
lusion  between  him  and  Cockle.  One  finds  this  assertion 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  facts.  Cockle  acted  upon 
Bernard’s  advice  and  collaboration  in  withholding  the 
original  letter  from  Anguilla.  They  took  no  action  until 
the  Collector  had  ascertained  which  ships  had  entered 
with  false  clearances  so  that  Cockle’s  suit,  from  which  he 
and  Bernard  would  profit,  would  precede  any  claim  that 
the  Crown  might  make  for  unpaid  duties.  These  secret 
actions  while  not  dishonest  in  themselves,  certainly  prove 
that  both  Cockle  and  Bernard  placed  their  own  personal 
profit  well  ahead  of  the  Crown  from  which  they  received 
their  authority.  Further  evidence  of  collusion  is  found 
in  Bernard’s  interference  in  the  settlement  of  the  charge 
that  Cockle  had  accepted  a  bribe,  and  in  the  fact  that 
Bernard  helped  in  the  preparation  of  Cockle’s  defense. 

45  Temple  to  Whateley,  September  10,  1764 ;  Collections  of 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  sixth  series,  IX,  27. 
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Concerning  the  division  of  Portuguese  wines  and  fruits 
between  Cockle  and  Bernard  there  is  only  Toovey’s  affi¬ 
davit  to  support  the  charge.  One  might  be  disposed  to 
dismiss  the  charges  with  the  statement  that  a  royal  gover¬ 
nor  would  not  lower  his  dignity  in  order  to  obtain  some 
wine  and  fruit.  But  this  is  exactly  the  sort  of  behavior 
one  might  expect  from  Bernard.  He  was  parsimonious, 
avaricious,  and  greedy  to  an  extreme,  so  that  even  thrifty- 
minded  Hew  Englanders  were  forced  to  hail  a  new 
champion  in  this  respect.  His  letters  were  filled  with 
requests  for  more  money,  complaints  about  the  necessity 
of  supplying  the  needs  of  a  large  family,  entreaties  for 
consideration  for  appointment  to  ]X)sts  granting  a  higher 
emolument,  and  constant  appeals  for  favors,  even  includ¬ 
ing  letters  to  Lt.  Gov.  Franklin  of  Hova  Scotia  asking  for 
a  winter’s  supply  of  coal. 

If  this  had  been  the  first  time  that  charges  of  illegal 
actions  had  been  made  against  Beniard,  one  might  be 
inclined  to  dismiss  the  charges  as  political  maneuvering, 
but  as  early  as  1760  at  least  one  important  colonial  official 
thought  Bernard  was  guilty  of  such  connivance  against 
the  customs  laws  for  his  own  personal  profit.  England 
w’as  at  war  with  France  then,  and  the  French  encouraged 
American  shipowners  to  engage  in  the  highly  profitable 
carrying  trade  of  the  French  Sugar  Islands.  Some  col¬ 
onial  governors  granted  flags  of  truce  to  these  vessels. 
Lieutenant  Governor  Horatio  Sharpe  of  !^[aryland  wrote 
to  his  brother  that  “For  each  flag,  my  neighbor  Governor 
Denny  of  Pennsylvania  received  a  handsome  doucier 
[sic],  and  I  have  been  told  Governor  Bernard  in  particu¬ 
lar  has  also  done  business  in  the  same  way.”^®  While 
this  evidence  is  not  conclusive,  it  will  be  noted  that  Ber¬ 
nard,  unlike  Sharpe  and  Lieutenant  Governor.  Fauquier 
of  Virginia,  did  not  send  letters  to  the  ]\Iinistry  or  Lords 
of  Trade  denying  his  participation  or  condemning  the 
practice.  Amherst,  the  leader  of  the  British  forces  in 
America,  complained  of  the  actions  of  the  colonial  gover- 

46  Horatio  Sharpe  to  Philip  Sharpe,  February  8,  1760. 
Quoted  in  George  Bancroft,  History  of  the  United  States  (Bos¬ 
ton,  1852)  IV,  376-7. 
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nors,  and  Pitt  sent  a  strongly  worded  circular  prohibiting 
the  practice  in  August  1760,  the  same  month  in  which 
Bernard  became  Governor  of  Massachusetts. 

Nor  was  this  the  first  charge  of  swindling  made  against 
the  Governor  in  Massachusetts.  Late  in  1761  it  had  been 
hinted  that  Bernard  had  taken  a  bribe  of  two  dollars  from 
two  Indians  who  came  to  him  from  Martha’s  Vineyard 
with  a  petition  for  redress  of  grievances.  One  of  the  In¬ 
dians  told  the  Reverend  Jonathan  Mayhew,  pastor  of  the 
West  Church  in  Boston,  that  he  had  paid  two  dollars  to  the 
Governor  or  to  some  person  who  he  thought  was  the  Gover¬ 
nor.  Mayhew  repeated  the  story  as  he  had  heard  it  from 
the  Indian  to  two  prominent  Bostonians,  and  one  or  both 
of  these  men  passed  on  the  story  to  others  until  it  came 
to  Bernard’s  ear.  Bernard  sent  for  Mayhew  and  delivered 
a  lengthy  verbal  blast  to  the  minister  in  which  he  accused 
Mayhew  of  using  “liberty  for  a  cloak  of  maliciousness” 
and  of  aiding  in  spreading  a  malicious  lie.  He  also 
threatened  the  learned  Doctor  with  a  suit  for  libel.  May¬ 
hew  returned  to  his  home,  thought  the  matter  over  for  a 
few  days,  and  then  wrote  a  lengthy  and  detailed  letter  to 
the  Governor  in  which  he  defended  his  action  in  repeating 
the  story  by  stating  that  he  had  passed  it  on  without  em¬ 
bellishment  just  as  he  had  heard  it  from  the  Indian,  and 
he  then  proceeded  with  gentle  sarcasm  to  chide  the  Gover¬ 
nor  for  losing  his  temper  and  gave  Bernard  some  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  Massachusetts  law  for  libel. The  whole  story 
spread  and  grew,  as  such  stories  will,  and  the  Boston 
Gazette  helped  Mayhew  by  publishing  some  brief  cryptic 
remarks  on  the  matter  which  were  appreciated  and  under¬ 
stood  by  the  many  Bostonians  who  were  ready  to  believe 
in  Bernard’s  guilt. 

Even  some  of  Bernard’s  closest  associates  had  difficulty 
in  defending  the  Governor.  The  Lieiitenant  Governor, 
Thomas  Hutchinson  wrote  to  Richard  J ackson,  the  agent 
for  Massachusetts,  in  May  1765,  that  Temple  has  “a  very 

47  Mayhew’s  letter  is  not  found  in  the  Bernard  Papers  in 
the  Houg’hton  Library  at  Harvard.  Mayhew’s  copy,  with  several 
letters  to  a  friend  in  which  he  explains  his  part  in  the  affair,  is 
found  in  the  .Jonathan  Mayhew'  Papers  in  the  Chenery  Library 
at  Boston  University  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 
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great  prejudice  against  the  governor,  which  it  is  said  arose 
from  an  apprehension  that  he  had  not  all  that  respect 
shown  him  which  he  supposed  to  be  due.”  Perhaps  this  was 
true,  but  Hutchinson’s  defense  of  the  Governor  only  adds 
to  the  myster3\  Hutchinson  made  no  attempt  to  prove 
Bernard’s  innocence.  Stating  that  “Whether  .  .  .  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  .  .  .  ever  took  improper  steps  will  be  determined  in 
England,”  Hutchinson  added  his  own  cryptic  opinion,  “I 
do  not  know  that  he  has  done  more  than  all  of  his  predeces¬ 
sors  used  to  do.”^® 

The  significance  of  the  Cockle  incident  was  far  greater 
than  its  immediate  importance.  For  years  the  provincial 
faction  remembered  the  facts  or  at  least  its  opinion  of  the 
facts.  An  item  appeared  in  the  Boston  Gazette  two  years 
after  Bernard  considered  the  incident  closed.  In  the  fall 
of  17G6,  after  Bernard  had  negatived  several  Councillors 
elected  by  the  House  and  had  shown  little  disposition  to 
work  in  harmony  with  the  legislature,  the  Gazette,  the 
organ  of  the  Boston  patriots,  printed  a  letter  from  one  of 
its  subscribers,  in  which  the  writer  congratulated  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  N^ew  York  upon  obtaining  as  Governor  Sir  Henry 
Moore,  who  had  succeeded  the  unpopular  acting  Governor, 
Cadwallader  Colden.  The  writer  contrasts  Moore’s  vir¬ 
tues  with  Bernard’s  vices  and  referred  to  Moore  as: 

A.  G.  that  has  not  turned  custom-house  officer  and  cockled 
the  simple  merchant  out  of  his  interest  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
King’s  revenue,  at  the  same  time  representing  to  the  Ministry 
his  desire  to  crush  a  trade  upon  which  he  placed  his  great 
dependence  to  inrich  himself.^® 

Shortly  before  Bernard  left  the  province  in  1769,  he 
read  Toovey’s  affidavit,  but  he  had  to  share  the  informa¬ 
tion  with  the  people  of  Boston.  William  Palfrey,  a  prom¬ 
ising  young  patriot,  induced  Temple  to  turn  the  deposition 
over  to  him  for  publication,  and  the  Boston  Gazette  gladly 
printed  the  item.®”  Bernard  was  shocked  at  the  Boston¬ 
ian’s  audacity,  vehemently  denied  the  accusations,  and 

48  Massachusetts  Archives,  XXVI,  138;  Hutchinson  to  Rich¬ 
ard  Jackson,  May  5,  1765. 

49  Boston  Gazette,  March  11,  1766. 

50  Ibid,  June  12,  1769. 
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blamed  Temple  fully  in  a  letter  written  to  Jobn  Pownall 
on  the  day  that  the  item  appeared.®^  Palfrey  forwarded 
copies  of  the  affidavit  and  the  article  to  the  fiery  English 
radical,  John  Wilkes,  who  was  friendly  to  the  American 
cause.®^  Wilkes  contributed  a  biting  preface  in  which  he 
referred  to  Bernard  as  a  “little,  pimping  knave  abroad” 
and  “a  pedlar  in  villainy.”  and  sent  it  on  to  the  London 
Daily  Advertiser  and  Morning  Chronicle  which  published 
the  preface  and  Toovey’s  affidavit  on  July  22,  1769.  The 
Boston  Gazette  ever  alert  for  anything  injurious  to  Ber¬ 
nard,  reprinted  the  preface  in  the  fall  of  1769,  after  Ber¬ 
nard  had  left  the  province,  and  printed  for  the  second  time 
within  five  months  the  Toovey  affidavit.®® 

The  republication  of  the  deposition  in  England  had  little 
effect,  except  to  embarrass  Bernard  upon  his  arrival.  Ber¬ 
nard  had  already  conceded  his  loss  of  his  Massachusetts 
post  and  plans  were  underway  to  name  his  successor.  The 
Privy  Council,  concerned  with  other  charges  made  against 
Bernard,  did  not  even  consider  the  affidavit  or  the  article 
at  the  hearing  granted  to  Bernard.  The  appearance  of  the 
affidavit  in  the  Boston  Gazette  was  one  of  the  last  salvos 
fired  against  Bernard  by  the  provincial  faction.  Whether 
it  helped  the  patriot  cause  to  obtain  new  adherents  is  not 
known,  but  it  did  come  too  late  for  Erancis  Bernard  to 
attempt  any  reply  in  vindication.  Indeed  so  many  new 
charges  had  been  made  against  Bernard  that  few  people 
in  the  province  or  in  England  were  interested  any  longer 
in  the  affair. 

51  Bernard  to  Po^vnall,  June  12,  1769 ;  Bernard  Papers, 
Harvard  Collepe  Library,  VII,  247. 

52  John  G.  Palfrey,  Life  of  William  Palfrey,  (Boston,  1848) 
364,  365n.  For  an  excellent  commentary  on  the  Wilkes-Palfrey 
friendship  and  copies  of  several  of  the  letters  exchanged  between 
these  men  see  George  M.  Elsey,  “John  Wilkes  and  William  Pal¬ 
frey”  in  Publications  of  the  Colonial  Society  of  Massachusetts, 
XXXIV,  411-428. 

53  Boston  Gazette,  October  9,  1769. 
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ON  THE  HUDSON,  1780 

Nathaniel  Wade  at  West  Point 
By  Hebbekt  T.  Wade 

After  Colonel  Nathaniel  Wade  was  discharged  with 
the  regiment  he  commanded  in  the  Rhode  Island  Cam¬ 
paign  of  1778,  he  returned  to  his  home  town  of  Ipswich. 
He  then  was  appointed  Muster  Master^  for  Essex  County 
on  November  27,  1779,  with  the  rank  of  Colonel.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  years  1779  and  1780  were  dark 
times  for  the  patriot  cause.  Enlistments  in  the  Continen¬ 
tal  Line  came  slowly,  the  Army  was  reduced  in  strength 
and  few  important  operations  were  planned  or  executed. 
However,  in  1780  General  Washington  contemplated  sev¬ 
eral  projects  for  which  he  needed  adequate  numbers  of 
troops,  even  if  they  were  State  Militia.  The  French  re¬ 
inforcements  under  Rochambeau  had  come  to  America  and 
had  landed  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  as  a  temporary  base, 
July  10,  1780,  and  a  readjustment  at  Headquarters  was 
under  way. 

Despite  a  general  deficiency  in  the  number  of  soldiers 
with  the  colors  and  the  inability  to  provide  arms,  clothing, 
and  food,  for  such  as  were  enrolled,  nevertheless  the 
Commander-in-chief,  as  always,  had  certain  definite  plans 
in  mind  for  both  offensive  and  defensive  operations,  not  to 
mention  the  mere  maintenance  of  the  all  too  meagre 
strength  of  his  battalions.  Failing  sufficient  men  for  the 
Continental  Line  due  to  the  inability  or  lack  of  disposition 
of  the  individual  Colonies  to  maintain  or  supply  their  re¬ 
spective  quotas,  militia  of  longer  or  shorter  terms  of  en¬ 
listment  was  required  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  Army. 

One  June  2,  1780,  General  Washington  from  his  Head¬ 
quarters  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  dispatched  a  circular  letter 
to  the  States  to  accompany  a  communication  from  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Continental  Congress  callintr  for  certain 
auxiliary  drafts  of  militia  in  addition  to  the  States’  quotas 
for  the  Continental  Line.  In  particular  he  desired  some 

1  Massachusetts  Archives  CLXXVI,  p.  561. 
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4000  militia  men  from  New  England  for  six  months  serv¬ 
ice,  the  whole  to  assemble  at  appointed  places  of  rendez¬ 
vous  on  July  15. 

New  Hampshire  was  to  furnish  945,  formed  into  two 
regiments,  and  Massachusetts  4725  men  in  nine  regiments. 
These  two  State  quotas  were  to  assemble  at  Claverack  in 
New  York  near  the  Hudson  River  and  about  35  miles 
south  of  Albany.  The  Massachusetts  Legislature^  accord¬ 
ingly  directed  that  such  a  force  be  raised  immediately 
“from  the  militia  by  draft,  lot,  or  voluntary  enlistment 
from  the  time  of  their  arrival  at  Claverack.”  These  men 
were  to  be  formed  into  one  brigade  under  the  command  of 
Brigadier  General  John  Fellows,  Commander  of  Militia  in 
Berkshire  County.  General  Fellows,  who  had  been  col¬ 
onel  of  a  regiment  of  ^finutemen,  had  served  at  the  Siege 
of  Boston  in  1775-1776,  and  as  a  brigadier  general  had 
commanded  ^Massachusetts  Militia  in  New  York  in  1776, 
and  at  Saratoga  at  the  time  of  Bursovne’s  Surrender  in 
1777. 

This  brigade  of  General  Fellows  was  to  report  to  Major 
General  Robert  Howe  in  command  at  West  Point  on  the 
Hudson  River,  by  whom  suitable  provision  was  to  be  made 
for  their  sustenance  on  route  and  for  their  reception. 
Field  officers  were  to  be  appointed  by  General  Fellows, 
and  Colonel  Wade  was  made  Colonel  of  the  Essex  County 
Regiment  thus  raised  which  was  distributed  among  the 
various  towns  of  that  county  as  follows: 

County  of  Essex 


Salem 

74 

Topsfield 

13 

Danvers 

36 

Boxford 

17 

Ipswich 

60 

Almsbury 

18 

Newbury" 

53 

Beverly 

37 

Newbury-Port 

59 

Bradford 

19 

Marblehead 

29 

Wenham 

7 

Limn 

37 

Middleton 

11 

Andover 

40 

Manchester 

8 

Salisbury 

28 

Rowlev 

29 

Haverhill 

34 

Methuen 

20 

Gloucester 

38 

677 

2  Acts  and  Resolves,  Vol.  XXI,  Chapter  105,  June  29,  1780, 
pp.  568-572. 
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Such  a  regiment  so  raised  was  to  consist  of  eight  com¬ 
panies  officered  and  accoutered  according  to  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Militia  Law  of  January  22,  1776.  Suitable  bounties 
and  other  hire  were  authorized  where  necessary  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  regular  pay  and  allowances.  Each  man  so  en¬ 
listed  was  to  provide  himself  with  a  good  firelock,  bayonet, 
cartouch-box,  haversack,  and  blanket,  for  the  use  of  which 
suitable  compensation  was  to  be  supplied  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  term  of  enlistment. 

The  schedule  of  quotas  for  this  Massachusetts  Brigade 
was  distributed  among  the  various  counties  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  as  follows: 

Schedule  of  Quotas  by  Counties  for  Draft  of  1780 


Suffolk 

575 

Essex 

677 

Middlesex 

616 

Hampshire 

620 

Plymouth 

441 

Bristol 

401 

Barnstable 

223 

Worcester 

766 

York 

60 

Berkshire 

315 

4,726 

Claverack,  a  town  about  four  miles  from  the  east  bank 
of  the  Hudson  River  and  some  35  miles  south  of  Albany, 
was  selected  as  a  rendezvous,  probably  to  relieve  Fishkill, 
where  the  militia  was  to  assemble  and  where  there  were 
extensive  stores  and  supply  depots,  as  well  as  a  general 
hospital,  but  where  there  were  the  same  deficiencies  of  or¬ 
ganization  and  provision  as  was  characteristic  of  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  supply  for  the  American  Army  in  the  Revolution. 
While  General  Washington  issued  the  necessary  orders  for 
the  assembling  and  supply  of  the  Massachusetts  Brigade, 
yet  the  actual  providing  for  the  same  was  quite  a  different 
matter. 

Accordingly  it  was  ordered  that  instead  of  Claverack 
the  brigade  should  proceed  to  Fishkill.  especially  as  the 
New  Hampshire  militia  had  provided  for  themselves  only 
so  far  as  Worcester. 
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For  the  Essex  County  Regiment  which  Colonel  Wade 
had  organized,  the  officers  were  from  that  region  and  had 
more  or  less  military  experience,  in  some  cases  only  with 
the  militia.  The  field  officers  were:  Lieutenant  colonel, 
Joseph  Huse,  who  had  served  in  Colonel  Jonathan  Tit- 
comb’s  Second  Essex  County  Regiment  of  Massachusetts 
Militia;  Major,  Caleb  Low  of  Danvers,  who  had  marched 
on  the  Lexington  Alarm  of  April  19,  1775,  and  later  was 
a  captain  in  Colonel  Henry  Herrick’s  Eighth  Essex  Coun¬ 
ty  Regiment  of  Massachusetts  Militia.  The  eight  captains 
were: 

Captain  Thomas  Mighill  of  Rowley 
Captain  John  Abbott  (Probably  of  Andover) 

Captain  Richard  Titcomb 
Captain  Benjamin  Peabody  of  Danvers 
Captain  Benjamin  Gould  of  Topsfield 
Captain  Jonathan  Ayer  of  Haverhill 
Captain  Addison  Richardson  of  Salem 
Captain  Woodbury 

For  his  Adjutant,  Colonel  Wade  selected  Lieutenant 
J ohn  Stacey  of  Marblehead,  who  had  an  excellent  record  of 
service  including  time  in  Colonel  John  Glover’s  Regiment, 
and  had  been  Adjutant  of  Col.  Samuel  Brewers  Regiment. 
Accordingly  it  will  be  seen  that  the  line  officers  selected  by 
Colonel  Wade  were  of  usual  but  not  uncommon  compe¬ 
tence,  though  he  sought  to  get  the  best  available  under  local 
conditions  with  a  majority  having  more  or  less  field  serv¬ 
ice. 

Frankly,  these  men  were  militia  officers,  probably  not 
the  best,  but  by  no  means  the  worst  of  those  serving  in  such 
a  capacity  and  with  troops  in  no  way  inured  to  discipline 
and  training  as  the  Regular  Officers,  with  whom  they  were 
soon  to  serve,  had  no  hesitation  in  testifying.  The  com¬ 
panies  of  Colonel  Wade’s  Regiment  were  assembled  by  the 
captains  mentioned  in  the  various  towns  of  Essex  County, 
as  indeed  were  those  of  the  other  county  militia  regiments, 
and  duly  marched  to  (Great)  Barrington,  arriving  there 
on  or  alx)ut  July  25,  1780,  and  straightway  proceeding  to 
form  a  brigade  organization. 
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In  the  meantime  on  July  22,  Colonel  Wade  from  Water- 
town  on  his  way  to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  had  written  to 
the  Massachusetts  Council  resigning  as  Muster  Master  for 
Essex  County  and  recommending  in  his  place  Colonel  Is¬ 
rael  Hutchinson  of  Danvers,  a  suggestion  duly  followed  by 
the  Council  on  July  25,  1780.  Colonel  Wade  apparently 
arrived  at  Great  Barrington  on  or  about  July  25,  when 
this  section  of  his  Orderly  Book  was  begun  with  Orders 
issued  in  the  name  of  Lt.  Col.  Daniel  Whitmore.  Colonel 
Whitmore  had  served  in  the  Hampshire  County  Regiment 
of  Militia  and  on  July  4,  1780  engaged  to  serve  in  Colonel 
Seth  Murray’s  Regiment  which  continued  in  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Brigade  now  being  organized. 

Why  and  by  what  authority  Colonel  Whitmore  issued 
these  orders  in  place  of  General  Fellows,  Colonel  Wade,  or 
even  his  own  colonel  only  can  be  explained  by  the  absence 
of  these  officers,  for  the  Orders  of  July  27,  1780,  as  copied 
into  Captain  Peabody’s  Orderly  Book®  are  signed  by  Na¬ 
thaniel  Wade,  Commandant,  though  referring  specifically 
to  General  Fellows’  Brigade. 

Colonel  Wade  on  arriving  at  Great  Barrington  found 
conditions  quite  similar  to  those  with  which  he  already  was 
familiar  in  connection  with  the  assembling  and  organiza¬ 
tion  of  militia  units.  General  Orders  of  July  25,  1780, 
enjoined  the  troops  against  doing  any  injury  to  the  persons 
or  property  of  the  inhabitants  where  they  were  quartered, 
as  was  only  too  likely  when  untrained  and  undisciplined 
bodies  were  collected  in  such  fashion.  Also  the  ofiicers 
at  once  were  ordered  to  prepare  full  returns  of  all  men 
coming  in,  so  that  adequate  and  proper  provisions  could  be 
issued  to  them  for  the  march.  That  day  the  various  com¬ 
panies  were  directed  to  appear  on  the  parade  ground  north 
of  the  Court  House  at  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  for 
drill,  and  the  usual  guard  was  to  be  mounted,  and  at  six 
o’clock  the  detail  to  be  paraded  near  the  store. 

On  the  following  day,  July  26,  1780,  the  second  entry 
to  be  found  in  Colonel  Wade’s  Orderly  Book  for  this  tour 
of  service  includes  the  order  to  Lieutenant  Stacey,  Adju- 

3  Danvers  Historical  Society  Historical  Collections,  Vols. 
18,  19,  &  20,  1930,  1931,  &  1932. 
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tant  of  Colonel  Wade’s  Regiment,  to  receive  and  make  out 
a  true  return  of  the  whole  number  of  troops  assembled  in 
the  town,  including  officers  of  all  ranks.  All  troops  were 
ordered  out  for  drill  and  at  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
were  to  be  paraded.  Everything  was  to  be  in  readiness 
to  march  on  the  following  morning  if  ordered.  Again  the 
General  Orders  of  July  26,  1780,  were  issued  in  the  name 
of  Daniel  Whitmore,  Commandant. 

Thursday,  July  27,  did  not  witness  the  departure  of 
General  Fellows’  Brigade  from  Great  Barrington,  doubt¬ 
less  on  account  of  the  lack  of  supplies  intended  to  be  col¬ 
lected  at  Claverack,  and  the  subject  of  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  General  Washington  and  General  Fellows.^ 

In  these  General  Orders  for  the  first  time  reference  is 
made  to  “General  Fellows  Brigade”  and  in  the  Peabody 
transcript  in  that  officer’s  Orderly  Book  they  are  given  as 
issued  by  ^fathaniel  Wade,  Commandant,  being  headed 
“Brigade  Orders.” 

Colonel  Wade  as  the  senior  officer  present  now  took  com¬ 
mand  of  the  troops  assembled  and  ordered  the  brigade 
turned  out  at  five  o’clock  for  exercise  (drill)  by  separate 
regiments  at  places  most  convenient  to  the  regimental  com¬ 
manders.  He  also  appointed  his  own  Adjutant,  Lieute¬ 
nant  Stacey,  to  do  duty  as  Brigade  Adjutant,  to  w'hom  ad¬ 
jutants  of  the  several  regiments,  or  some  other  proper  per¬ 
sons,  were  ordered  to  send  to  temporary  headquarters  to 
receive  orders  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  All  troops  of  the  Brigade  were 
to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  march  on  the  shortest 
notice.  Also  a  guard  of  1  sergeant,  1  corporal,  and  12 
privates  was  set  to  parade  at  six  o’clock  and  relieve  the  old 
guard. 

The  Orders  of  the  following  day,  Friday,  July  28,  coun¬ 
termanded  those  for  drill,  but  directed  that  the  troops  draw 
provisions  which  were  to  be  cooked  that  evening  and  be 
ready  to  march  the  following  morning  for  Claverack, 
though  in  the  meantime  orders  had  been  received  from 

4  See  Letters  of  Wanhington,  (Fitzpatrick,  Editor),  Vol. 
XIX,  p.  246,  July  24,  1780, 
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General  Washington  that  the  Brigade  was  to  proceed  to 
Fishkill  and  West  Point. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  Massachusetts  Brigade  with 
its  various  units  got  under  way  the  next  morning,  July  29. 
It  is  related  in  the  reminiscences  of  Daniel  Granger®,  a 
drummer  in  Captain  Abbott’s  company  of  Colonel  Wade’s 
Regiment,  that  they  marched  to  Claverack  where  there  was 
neither  an  officer  to  receive  them  nor  supplies  assembled 
for  their  use.  The  troops  were  billeted  in  farmhouses 
along  the  route  and  in  the  particular  case  of  Granger  at  a 
Dutch  farmer’s  home,  who  was  most  hospitable  and  to 
whom  his  squad  reciprocated  by  protecting  him  from  pos¬ 
sible  depredations  of  other  soldiers.  Eventually  the  Brig¬ 
ade  reached  Fishkill,  where  on  August  2,  Colonel  Wade 
duly  issued  orders  as  commandant,  though  there  is  no  doc¬ 
umentary  record  so  far  ascertainable  of  such  authority. 
On  the  following  day  the  men  were  ordered  to  assemble 
promptly  near  the  barracks  to  march  for  West  Point.  At 
this  time  there  were  four  ^Massachusetts  Regiments  com¬ 
manded  as  follows:  Colonel  Wade,  Essex  County;  Colonel 
Seth  Murray,  Hampshire  County;  Colonel  John  Rand, 
Worcester  County ;  and  Colonel  Ebenezer  Thayer,  Suffolk 
County. 

West  Point,  which  was  the  destination  of  the  ^Massachu- 
setts  Brigade,  was  still  in  course  of  development  as  a  forti¬ 
fied  post  at  the  time  of  its  arrival.  It  was  of  great  stra¬ 
tegic  importance,  of  natural  strength  by  its  location,  and 
had  been  fortified  according  to  the  plans  of  the  military 
engineers  of  the  American  Army.  It  had  present  and 
future  potential  strength,  as  well  as  evidencing  elements 
of  weakness  and  other  deficiencies  common  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  forces  of  1780.  Its  strategic  importance  on  a  navig¬ 
able  and  important  river  had  been  realized  as  early  as 
1775,  by  both  Xew  York  State  and  the  Continental  Con¬ 
gress,  and  it  was  decided  that  it  should  be  fortified  with 
all  the  strength  and  resources  the  Colonists  could  muster. 

In  the  design  of  the  defences  the  Americans  had  the 

5  “A  Boy  Soldier  under  Washington  —  The  Memoir  of 
Daniel  Granger,”  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Review,  Vol.  XVI, 
No.  4,  March,  1930,  p.  538. 
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THE  BEVERLY  ROBINSON  HOUSE 
Garrison.  New  York 

from  a  photograoh  by  Gherardi  Davis  given  to  the  author. 

Taken  a  few  years  before  its  destruction  by  fire,  March  17,  1892. 

This  house  and  estate  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Honorable  Hamilton  Fish 
and  was  occupied  by  his  son-in-law  William  E.  Rogers. 
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services  of  such  European  military  engineers  as  Radiere, 
Kosciusko,  and  Villefranche,  while  nature  had  contribu¬ 
ted  much  in  the  wa,y  of  surrounding  hills  and  steep  river 
banks,  along  with  an  ample  plain  where  barracks,  maga¬ 
zines  and  entrenchments  could  be  constructed.  The  sys¬ 
tem  of  forts  together  with  the  massive  iron  chain  across 
the  River  seemed  to  render  the  position  impregnable  to 
either  assault  or  siege. 

Such  a  position  with  its  adjacent  territory  naturally  be¬ 
came  an  important  military  department  to  be  commanded 
by  a  general  of  adequate  rank  and  experience,  and  here  was 
placed  in  1777,  General  Israel  Putnam  who  made  his  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  Beverly  Robinson  House  on  tbe  east  side 
of  the  Hudson  River,  a  mansion  of  comfort  on  a  well  cul¬ 
tivated  estate.  Later  commandants  were  Generals  Mc- 
Dougal,  Heath,  and  Robert  Howe,  the  last  to  be  relieved 
by  Benedict  Arnold,  August  4  or  5,  1780. 

The  fortifications  of  West  Point  as  seen  by  Colonel 
Wade  and  his  troops  as  they  crossed  the  River  doubtless 
can  not  be  better  described  than  in  a  statement  in  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  Arnold  given  to  Major  Andre  and  found  on  his 
person  at  the  time  of  his  capture.  This  document  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  reads: 

(Endorsement) 

Kemarks  on  Works  at  West  Point.  A  copy  to  be 
transmitted  to  his  Excellency  General  Washington, 
Sep’r,  1780. 

Fort  Arnold  is  built  of  Dry  Fascines  and  Wood,  is  in  a 
ruinous  condition,  incompleat,  and  subject  to  take  Fire  from 
Shells  or  Carcasses. 

Fort  Putnam,  Stone,  wanting  great  repairs,  well  on  the 
East  side  broke  down,  and  rebuilding  from  the  Foundation. 
At  the  West  and  South  Side  have  been  a  Chevauxde-Frise,  on 
the  West  side  broke  in  many  Places.  The  East  side  open; 
two  Bomb  Proofs  and  Provision  Magazine  in  the  Fort  and 
Slight  Wooden  Barrack.  A  commanding  piece  of  ground 
500  yards  West  between  the  Fort  and  No.  4  —  or  Rocky  Hill. 

Fort  Webb,  built  of  Fascines  and  wood,  a  slight  work,  very 
dry,  and  liable  to  be  set  on  fire,  as  the  approaches  are  very 
easy,  without  defenses,  save  a  slight  Abattis, 

Fort  Wyllys,  built  of  stone,  5  feet  high,  the  work  above 
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plank  filled  with  Earth,  the  stone  work  15  feet,  Earth  9  feet 
thick.  —  No  Bomb  Proofs,  the  Batteries  without  the  Fort. 

Redoubt  No.  1.  —  On  the  South  side  wood  9  feet  thick;  the 
Wt.,  North  and  East  sides  4  feet  thick,  no  cannon  in  the 
works ;  a  slight  and  single  Abattis,  no  ditch  or  Pickett.  Can¬ 
non  on  two  Batteries.  No  Bomb  Proofs. 

Redoubt  No.  2.  —  The  same  as  No.  1.  No  Bomb  Proofs. 

Redoubt  No.  3,  a  slight  Wood  Work  3  feet  thick,  very  Dry, 
no  Bomb  Proofs,  a  single  Abattis,  the  work  easily  set  on  fire 
—  no  cannon. 

Redoubt  No.  4,  a  wooden  work  about  10  feet  high,  and  fore 
or  five  feet  thick,  the  West  side  faced  with  a  stone  wall  8  feet 
high  and  four  thick  —  no  Bomb  Proof,  two  six  pounders,  a 
slight  Abattis,  a  commanding  piece  of  ground  500  yards  Wt. 

Apparently  Colonel  Wade’s  first  view  and  cursory  in¬ 
spection  did  not  reveal  all  the  items  quoted,  but  he  saw  the 
post  and  its  buildings  and  defences  on  his  trip  across. 
Landing  he  proceeded  to  the  Commandant,  Colonel  Mal- 
com  of  the  New  York  Levies  who  had  been  ordered  with 
his  troops  to  join  the  main  army  below.  Colonel  Wade  duly 
reported  and  received  instructions  as  to  the  disposition  of 
his  regiments,  doubtless  being  warned  as  the  deficiencies 
in  the  way  of  barracks,  tentage,  and  other  necessaries. 

The  various  defenses  at  West  Point  as  planned  had  not 
been  completed  at  this  time,  and  there  was  much  fatigue 
duty  to  be  done  by  the  garrison.  Previously  in  the  summer 
of  this  year  General  Steuben,  who  had  been  detailed  here 
when  Major  General  Howe  was  in  command,  had  given 
the  garrison  troops  a  course  of  rigorous  military  training 
and  had  arranged  for  their  exemption  from  fatigue  duty, 
but  on  bis  relief  and  detachment  to  the  Southern  Army 
such  work  had  lapsed,  and  the  administration  of  the  post 
was  far  from  efiicient.  Details  of  men  were  sought  for  the 
supply  services  at  Fishkill,  and  for  cutting  wood  and  sim¬ 
ilar  duties.  The  York  Levies  were  still  at  West  Point 
when  Colonel  Wade’s  Brigade  arrived,  and  what  was  most 
important  by  order  of  General  Washington  to  General 
Benedict  Arnold,  that  officer  already  had  been  put  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  post  and  department  in  an  order  of  August 
3,  1780.  with  duties  and  responsibilities  definitely  speci¬ 
fied. 
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Strategically  and  otherwise,  West  Point  was  a  most  vital 
defense,  yet  in  any  consideration  of  it  and  its  fortifications 
its  connection  with  Arnold  and  his  treason  naturally  is 
predominant,  though  in  the  present  pages  this  phase  may 
be  discussed  only  briefly.  Aside  from  the  Traitor’s  per¬ 
sonality  and  his  plotting,  his  administration  of  the  post  in 
August  and  September  of  1780  was  not  marked  by  any 
great  personal  attention  to  points  of  importance  or  other¬ 
wise,  with  all  matters  of  routine  handled  by  his  staff. 

Few  greater  mistakes  can  be  attributed  to  General  Wash¬ 
ington  than  his  acquiescence  to  Arnold’s  request  for  the 
detail  to  this  command.  In  spite  of  his  brilliant  record 
as  a  field  general  there  was  nothing  in  his  nature  to  de¬ 
monstrate  any  administrative  ability  or  capability  for  or¬ 
ganization  which  might  be  considered  as  demanded  in  such 
a  post  unless  it  was  to  be  considered  more  or  less  of  a  mil¬ 
itary  sinecure,  too  often  considered  before  and  since  as 
characteristic  of  such  a  position.  Added  to  this  was  Ar¬ 
nold’s  utter  absence  of  principle  and  common  honesty,  as 
shown  in  his  court-martial  and  various  transactions  at 
Philadelphia  and  elsewhere  as  well  as  figuring  at  West 
Point  in  a  less  conspicuous  degree. 

While  the  command  of  West  Point  and  its  dependencies 
w’as  hardly  adequate  for  an  active  field  soldier  such  as 
Benedict  Arnold,  and  was  so  stated  to  him  by  General 
Washington,  yet  in  view  of  his  ostensible  poor  health  due 
to  slow  recovery  from  the  wound  received  at  Saratoga  and 
the  desire  to  have  his  wife  with  him  in  a  position  of  reason¬ 
able  security,  this  assignment  could  be  understood  quite 
independent  of  the  treasonable  schemes  he  was  then  devel¬ 
oping.  These  Arnold  realized  could  be  carried  on  with 
greater  facility  in  view  of  his  proximity  to  the  British 

6  Benedict  Arnold  as  a  fighting  general  in  the  opinion  of 
the  British  military  historian  Major  General  J.  F.  C.  Fuller, 
DecMve  Rattles  of  the  U.  R.  A.,  New  York,  1953.  p.  92.  “easily 
tops  the  list”  of  American  Revolutionary  generals.  J.  W.  For- 
tespue,  A  Histonj  of  the  British  Army,  Vol.  Ill,  New  York,  1899- 
1930,  p.  410,  wrote,  “To  boundless  enerpy  and  enterprise  he 
united  quick  insight  into  a  situation,  sound  strategic  instinct, 
audacity  of  movement,  wealth  of  resource,  a  swift  and  unerring 
eye  in  action,  great  personal  daring,  and  true  magic  of  leader¬ 
ship.” 
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Lines  below  and  his  contacts  through  flags  of  truce  with 
their  Headquarters  in  New  York  or  the  various  inter¬ 
mediaries  employed  for  that  purpose. 

Arnold  did  not  propose  to  live  on  the  post,  which  he  had 
visited  for  the  first  time  on  June  16  of  that  year.  He 
had  in  mind  headquarters  at  Eobinson’s  House,  an  estate 
belonging  to  the  Tory,  Colonel  Beverly  Robinson,  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  whom  already  Arnold  had  carried  on 
treasonable  correspondence.  This  commodious  house  was 
located  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson  River,  opposite  and 
below  West  Point.  With  Arnold  at  his  headquarters  at 
Robinson’s  House  were  to  be  his  two  aides.  Major  David 
S.  Franks,  who  had  served  with  him  in  Philadelphia,  and 
who  was  to  bring  from  that  place  Mrs.  Arnold,  and  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Colonel  Richard  Varick  of  New  York  who  was  to 
join  the  military  family  as  secretary  a  few  days  later. 

It  must  be  appreciated  that  this  post  at  West  Point  gave 
vital  concern  to  General  Washington  in  view  of  possible 
attack  by  the  British  Army,  and  also  to  Colonel  John  Lamb 
of  the  Continental  Line  Artillery,  who  became  comman¬ 
dant  of  the  Garrison  August  14,  for  both  realized  its  weak¬ 
ness  due  to  the  incompleted  condition  of  the  defenses  and 
with  a  garrison  insufficient  both  in  numbers  and  quality 
along  with  inadequate  supplies  and  ammunition.  Yet  al¬ 
ways  there  was  the  important  consideration  that  Wash¬ 
ington’s  main  army  was  reasonably  nearby  and  available 
to  meet  with  a  considerable  force  any  British  advance 
which  must  be  undertaken  through  a  difficult  country,  or 
even  should  such  progress  be  made  any  attempt  at  its  cap¬ 
ture  would  be  a  most  serious  enterprise  of  assault,  or  even 
of  siege  of  an  almost  impregnable  position. 

As  Colonel  Wade’s  Brigade  was  ferried  across  the  Hud¬ 
son  from  the  landing  at  or  near  the  defenses  at  Constitu¬ 
tion  Island,  the  attention  of  the  militiamen  and  their  in¬ 
terest  doubtless  was  aroused  by  the  massive  chain  sup¬ 
ported  on  a  lx)om  of  logs  stretched  across  the  River.  This 
chain,  each  length  of  which  weighed  some  140  pounds,  was 
constructed  in  1778  at  the  Stirling  Iron  Works  at  Chester 
and  was  protected  by  shore  batteries. 

With  the  New  England  troops  moved  across  the  River 
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the  Garrison  Orders  of  August  5  provided  that  returns  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  and  ^sew  Hampshire  militia  should 
be  made  as  soon  as  possible,  as  the  latter  contingent  by  this 
time  had  joined  the  Massachusetts  Brigade.  From  this 
time  the  Garrison  Orders  included  the  new  levies  from 
New  Hampshire.  Colonel  Wade  ordered  that  complete 
returns  from  the  regiments  of  his  brigade  be  made  that 
afternoon  specifying  “where  and  what  Command  these 
troops  are  upon  that  are  Returned  upon  Command  .... 
The  troops  that  are  off  Duty  to  be  employed  in  Cleaning 
their  Arms  and  fiting  them  for  Immediate  Use.” 

Brigade  Orders  were  issued  on  August  8  requiring  “A 
Return  of  all  Carpenters,  Smiths  and  Seamen  belonging  to 
the  Several  Regiments  in  General  Fellows’  Brigade  to  be 
sent  in  Immediately.  Likewise  Coopers  to  be  returned 
in  the  above  return.”  This  information  doubtless  was  re¬ 
quired  in  developing  the  construction  and  internal  econo¬ 
my  of  the  post. 

In  addition  to  the  various  batteries,  fortifications,  and 
other  defences  as  described,  the  New  England  militiamen 
as  they  marched  to  their  camp  grounds,  could  see  maga¬ 
zines  and  storehouses  of  the  post  quartermaster  and  com¬ 
missary,  the  latter  it  may  be  inferred  far  from  adequately 
supplied  and  sustained,  together  with  the  supply  depot  of 
the  engineer  detachment.  The  incompleted  defenses  na¬ 
turally  suggested  fatigue  work  for  their  development, 
while  the  plain  itself  offered  opportunity  for  intensive 
drill,  much  needed  by  these  countrymen  whose  training 
had  been  most  meagre  in  their  home  militia  organizations. 
There  were  no  nearby  towns  for  rest  or  recreation,  and  no 
evidence  of  an  enemy  at  such  distance  as  to  occasion  direct 
concern.  In  fact  the  picture  was  distinctly  military,  but 
without  any  indication  of  the  future  employment  in  the 
hands  of  the  high  command  rather  than  any  local  comman¬ 
dant.  For  the  Massachusetts  rank  and  file  it  was  not  only 
an  excursion  to  parts  unknown,  btit  a  most  novel  experi¬ 
ence. 

It  is  not  known  whether  the  Massachusetts  Brigade 
moved  immediately  into  barracks  on  their  arrival  on 
August  4,  taking  over  the  quarters  relinquished  by  Colonel 
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Malcom’s  New  York  State  Levies.  These  barracks  as 
shown  on  the  accompanying  map  were  adjacent  to  Fort 
Arnold,  soon  to  be  known  as  Fort  Clinton,  at  the  north  of 
the  plain. 

For  the  Massachusetts  Brigade  drill  straightway  was 
ordered  twice  a  day  and  the  drums  were  ordered  to  beat 
“retreat”  at  sundown.  While  there  was  a  shortage  of  quar¬ 
ters,  barracks,  and  tentage  at  West  Point  along  with  other 
facilities,  space  or  coverage  was  found  as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Perhaps  not  always  to  the  liking  of  the  men  for 
Daniel  Granger  recalled’^  that  the  “Barracks  in  which  we 
were  quartered,  had  been  left  extremely  dirty,  &  very  in¬ 
fected  with  Millions  of  Fleas,  &  other  insects.” 

When  and  w’here  Colonel  Wade  reported  and  paid  his 
respects  to  General  Arnold,  who  officially  took  command 
on  August  6,  there  is  no  record,  but  from  this  time  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  General  Orders  which  were  duly  inscribed  in 
his  Orderly  Book  and  along  with  his  Brigade  Orders  and 
the  Garrison  Orders  were  issued  to  the  regiments  of  the 
Massachusetts  Brigade. 

Of  course  at  this  time  there  w’ere  under  consideration 
at  General  Headquarters  matters  of  grand  strategy  as  in¬ 
volved  in  a  p)ossible  operation  against  the  British  in  New 
York,  and  in  connection  with  the  arrival  of  the  French 
forces  under  Eochambeau  at  Newport,  but  of  such  devel¬ 
opments  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Colonel  Wade 
was  informed  or  consulted.  Of  the  deficiencies  at  West 
Point  it  was  only  too  obvious  that  soon  he  was  too  well 
aware,  and  it  was  most  likely  that  wffien  Colonel  John 
Lamb  of  the  Artillery  detachment  became  commandant  of 
the  post  on  August  14,  with  the  departure  of  the  New 
York  State  troops  under  Colonel  Malcom  to  the  ^fain 
Army,  he  receiv^  adequate  reminders  though  nothing  in 
the  way  of  reprimand  or  positive  orders  of  criticism  has 
remained  on  the  record. 

On  this  same  date  August  14,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Rich¬ 
ard  Varick  joined  Headquarters  and  became  military  sec- 

7  “A  Boy  Soldier  under  Washington  —  The  Memoir  of 
Daniel  Granger,”  Missiasippi  Valley  Historical  Review,  Vol.  XVI, 
No.  4,  March,  1930,  p.  554. 
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retarj  for  Arnold,  in  part  on  the  recommendation  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Philip  Schuyler  with  whom  he  had  served  as  military 
secretary  at  Saratoga.  General  Schuyler  had  resigned  in 
the  previous  year.  Arnold’s  other  aide  was  Major  David 
S.  Franks,  who  had  served  for  some  time  with  Arnold 
in  this  capacity  and  was  with  him  when  he  assumed  com¬ 
mand  of  the  department  on  August  4  or  5.  Variek’s  room 
at  Robinson’s  House  served  as  Arnold’s  office,  hut  much 
if  not  all  of  his  personal  and  private  correspondence  and 
alfairs  were  kept  most  privately  by  himself.  At  this  time, 
August  14,  it  was  announced  in  General  Orders  that  Cap¬ 
tain  Lieutenant  Hubbell  of  Colonel  Lamb’s  Regiment  of 
Artillery  was  appointed  to  act  as  Deputy  Adjutant  General 
to  the  garrison  until  further  notice. 

One  especially  significant  comment  by  Arnold  in  a  letter 
of  August  8,  1780,  to  General  Washington  was  that  the 
New  York  Levies  under  Colonel  Malcom  ordered  to  the 
main  army  from  West  Point  should  be  retained  there, 
where  their  officers,  and  particularly  Colonel  Malcom,  were 
w'ell  acquainted  with  the  duty  and  could  be  depended  upon, 
while  the  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  Militia  by 
virtue  of  having  superior  arms  should  be  sent  below  to  the 
main  force.  The  New  York  men  he  stated  had  in  general 
bad  arms  and  few  bayonets. 

According  to  Arnold  the  officers  from  the  State  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay  for  the  most  part  never  had  been  in  the  serv¬ 
ice  before  and  were  extremely  ignorant  of  their  duty  which 
threw  everything  into  confusion ;  and  in  case  of  an  attack 
on  the  post,  from  their  inexperience  he  believed  little  de¬ 
pendence  could  be  placed  on  them.  The  troops  were  “good 
and  well  armed.” 

Whether  Arnold  assumed  that  the  Massachusetts  Brig¬ 
ade  of  j\rilitia  would  bring  little  or  no  strength  to  the  Main 
Army  where  the  New  York  Troops,  better  trained  would 
more  than  suffice  at  West  Point,  and  would  present  fewer 
administrative  and  disciplinary  difficulties  to  the  post 
without  adding  to  its  strength,  can  only  be  inferred.  He 
might  have  considered  this  an  early  means  of  reducing  the 
garrison,  but  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  he  considered 
the  Massachusetts  Troops  “good  and  well  armed.” 
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However,  as  the  fortifications  at  West  Point  had  devel¬ 
oped  and  it  became  a  post  garrisoned  for  its  own  defense 
as  well  as  an  essential  strategic  point  for  the  American 
Army,  the  same  deficiencies  in  the  way  of  barracks,  tent¬ 
age,  and  other  necessities  and  conveniences  characteristic 
of  the  various  army  stations  and  posts,  here  became  more 
than  evident.  Officially  such  conditions  were  commented 
upon  by  the  commanders  and  other  officers  detailed  to  the 
post  including  Arnold  himself  soon  after  taking  command. 
Indeed  General  Washington  realized  conditions  here  as 
elsewhere  in  the  Army  and  the  failure  of  the  services  of 
supply  in  general  properly  to  function  can  be  explained, 
if  not  excused,  by  lack  of  sagacity  and  direction  on  the 
part  of  the  Continental  Congress  in  its  dealing  with  these 
problems. 

Of  course  there  was  involved  the  matter  of  providing 
funds  for  the  pay  of  soldiers  and  military  purchases  of  all 
descriptions,  and  failure  to  adjust  with  the  various  State 
governments  only  too  loosely  bound  together  and  uncertain 
of  their  control,  powers,  their  responsibilities,  and  ability 
to  raise  the  requisite  funds  by  taxation  or  otherwise.  Sup¬ 
ply  officers  with  the  American  troops,  even  when  compe¬ 
tent  failed  to  get  their  requisitions  honored,  while  trans¬ 
portation  difficulties  were  equally  serious.  In  short  dur¬ 
ing  much  of  the  time  in  the  American  Revolution  the 
troops  in  the  Line  and  the  militia  to  a  lesser  degree,  had 
more  than  legitimate  grievance  against  the  service  of  sup¬ 
ply  and  it  in  turn  was  far  from  able  to  secure  funds,  re¬ 
sources,  and  adequate  powers  from  the  Continental  Con¬ 
gress.  which  in  turn  was  unable  through  circumstances 
and  the  incapacity  of  its  members,  for  many  reasons  both 
individual  and  inherent  in  its  constitution  to  act  effec¬ 
tively.  not  to  mention  adequately  supervising  the  necessary 
functioning  of  such  departments  in  the  field  of  logistics. 

Indeed,  when  any  phase  of  the  American  Revolution  is 
studied,  one  is  brought  face  to  face  with  the  inadequacy, 
one  might  say  often  the  absence  of  a  properly  organized 
and  functioning  of  a  service  of  supply,  and  a  situation  far 
from  helped  by  the  Continental  Congress.  Too  often  at 
critical  times  there  were  lacking  ammunition,  food,  cloth- 
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ing,  and  other  equipment,  and  vital  medical  supplies. 

Any  consideration  of  West  Point  as  a  military  post  in 
1780,  should  bear  in  mind  a  number  of  fundamental  mat¬ 
ters  that  applied  to  the  American  Army  at  this  time. 
There  was  a  marked  deficiency  in  men,  food,  clothing, 
equipment,  and  money,  accompanied  by  a  distinct  lower¬ 
ing  of  morale  and  the  inability  of  Congress  to  appreciate, 
much  less  relieve,  the  existing  serious  situation.  Further¬ 
more,  this  condition  was  reflected  in  the  various  States  that 
were  not  filling  their  quotas  for  the  Continental  Line  and 
meeting  the  drafts  of  militia,  as  well  as  sending  essential 
supplies  to  the  field  forces.  As  a  result  larger  forces, 
even  if  available,  could  not  have  been  supplied  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Washington  did  not  urge  increased  militia  numbers. 
In  short  conditions  at  West  Point  in  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber  of  1780,  cannot  be  considered  as  anything  more  than 
static  and  far  from  satisfactory. 

All  of  this,  and  more  too,  was  realized  by  General  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  West  Point  was  but  one  of  the  serious  consid¬ 
erations  pressing  upon  him  at  this  time.  He  was  in  con¬ 
ference  with  the  French  Marshal  Rochambeau,  there  were 
threats  of  military  activity  by  the  British  Army  based  on 
New  York,  and  important  campaigns  were  in  progress  in 
the  South.  West  Point  could  not  be  considered  an  iso¬ 
lated  fortified  post,  as  the  main  army  after  a  projected 
march  to  the  east  now  was  back  and  located  at  or  near  Tap- 
pan,  where  it  was  available  to  resist  any  enemy  movement 
towards  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson. 

As  soon  as  the  Massachusetts  Brigade  was  settled  at 
West  Point  a  substantial  part  of  its  duty  was  furnishing 
details  for  guards  and  fatigue  work  of  various  sorts.  Lists 
were  ordered  made  of  carpenters,  smiths,  masons,  boat¬ 
men,  and  shipwrights,  all  of  whom  could  be  found  useful 
at  the  post.  While  such  details  naturally  reduced  the 
strength  of  the  garrison  available  for  drill  and  instruction. 
Brigade  Commander  Wade  prescribed  exercise  and  man¬ 
oeuvres  for  each  regiment  twice  a  day,  in  order  to  instill 
some  idea  of  military  discipline  and  eflSciency. 

(To  he  continued) 


CAPTAIN  SAMUEL  WATTS 
Descendant  of  Thomas  and  Hannah  Duston 

By  CoUKTLAND  BoWKEE  SpEINGEE 

Captain  Samuel  Watts®,  son  of  Samuel  Watts^  and  Abi¬ 
gail  Duston,  was  born  August  29,  1716,  in  Haverhill, 
Massachusetts,  and  died  about  July  4,  1787,  in  Jonesboro^, 
Maine.  On  February  15,  1742-3  he  married,  in  Ames- 
bury,  Massachusetts,  Hannah  Foote,  daughter  of  John,  Jr., 
and  Mary  Foote.  On  November  13,  1755,  he  married,  in 
Hamj>stead,  New  Hampshire,  Allice  (Elsie)  Bean,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Samuel  and  Sarah  Bean. 

George  W.  Drisko,  of  Machias,  Maine,  in  his  Life  of 
Hannah  Weston,  published  in  1857,  second  edition,  1903, 
refers  to  Captain  Samuel  Watts  as  follows:  (page  9) 
“Served  as  a  captain  during  the  French  and  Indian  War, 
covering  a  space  of  seven  years,  which  terminated  in  1763, 
during  which  time  he  was  in  many  close  engagements  and 
always  maintained  the  greatest  endurance,  coolness,  and 
bravery.”  The  writer  has  a  certified  copy  of  the  Cap¬ 
tain’s  commission. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War,  Samuel  Watts  served  in 
Lieut.  Joel  Whitney’s  company.  Col.  Benjamin  FosteFs 
regiment,  in  1777-1778.  (See  Massachusetts  Soldiers  and 
Sailors  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  Vol.  16).  Two  of 
his  sons,  Samuel,  Jr.,  and  David,  also  served  during  the 
defense  of  Machias,  and  elsewhere. 

“Captain  Watts  built  his  house  sometime  about  1769 
(in  Chandler’s  River,  now  Jonesboro),  very  near  the  spot 
where  Reuben  Whitney’s  house  now  stands.  His  lands 
comprised  the  lots  now  occupied  by  Francis  Schoppe”  and 
others.  (Drisko,  page  21)  There  he  died  about  July  4, 
1787,  as  on  that  date  his  wife,  “Elce  Watts,”  applied  for 
letters  of  administration. 

Drisko  states:  “No  stone,  or  slab,  has  been  put  up  to 
mark  the  spot  where  he  lies.  His  grave  is  but  a  few  steps 

1  Capt.  Joseph  Peabody  of  Salem  had  some  interest  in 
land  in  Jonesboro. 
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distance  from  where  his  house  was,  being  in  the  Schoppe 
field,  at  the  southeast  of  the  house  occupied  by  Francis 
Schoppe.  She  who  was  his  companion  through  life,  slum¬ 
bers  by  his  side.  Her  death  took  place  some  years  subse¬ 
quent  to  his.”  (page  22)  That  she  died  after  May  5, 
1802,  is  evidenced  by  her  having  signed  a  deed  on  that 
date 

The  writer  and  his  wife,  Ruth,  spent  vacation  periods 
of  104G  and  1947  largely  in  Maine,  and  in  1947  decided 
to  find,  if  possible,  the  burial  place  of  Captain  Samuel 
Watts  and  his  wife,  Elsie.  We  spent  much  time  in  and 
around  Jonesboro,  making  inquiries  of  any  person  we 
thought  might  know  the  location  of  the  little  family  ceme¬ 
tery  we  were  seeking.  Xone  had  any  definite  knowledge 
of  its  existence,  though  one  or  two  remembered  having 
heard  many  years  ago.  that  there  were  some  graves  “in  a 
clump  of  hackmatacks,”  not  far  from  the  village. 

Finally,  after  days  spent  in  the  Court  House  at  Machias, 
going  over  old  land  records  and  charts,  we  decided  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Jonesboro  for  further  search.  And  this  time, 
while  in  the  Post  Office  and  General  Store,  we  met  Mr. 
David  Watts,  great-great-grandson  of  Captain  Samuel 
Watts,  who  recalled  that  in  his  early  days  —  he  is  now  a 
man  well  along  in  years  —  he  had  heard  something  about 
this  little  cemetery.  !N[oreover,  he  knew  the  location  of 
the  property  that  had  once  belonged  to  Francis  Schoppe! 
He  very  kindly  offered  to  go  with  us,  and  crossing  the 
Chandler  River  bridge,  we  drove  a  short  distance  to  what 
had  been  the  old  Schoppe  Tavern,  now  used  as  a  private 
dwelling.  Tx>oking  southeast  from  this  ancient  home  we 
saw,  at  the  edge  of  a  field,  a  little  knoll  grown  up  with 
tamarack  trees,  or  “hackmatack,”  as  they  are  sometimes 
called.  The  intervening  field  was  grown  up  with  high 
grass  and  weeds,  but  Mr.  David  Watts  said,  “Let  nae  go 
over  and  have  a  look.”  He  did  so,  and  presently  came  to 
the  edge  of  the  little  mound,  waving  his  arms  and  shouting, 
“I  have  found  it !”  We  hurried  over,  and  found  the  knoll 
covered  with  undergrowth,  poison  ivy,  and  weeds.  Mr. 
Watts  had  already  cleared  away  a  small  space,  and,  we  as- 
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sistiug  him,  finally  dug  up  a  stone  slab  from  under  several 
inches  of  earth  and  growth.  On  the  slab  were  the  letters 
“S  W”  clearly  cut  and  about  four  inches  in  height.  This 
indicated  that  we  were  right,  and  had  definitely  located 
the  last  resting  place  of  Captain  Samuel  Watts.  A  smaller 
stone  nearby  was  apparently  the  marker  for  his  wife’s 
grave,  but  no  lettering  could  be  observed.  Drisko  says 
(page  22)  that  others  were  buried  there,  too,  but  we  saw 
no  evidence  of  other  graves. 

We  immediately  got  in  touch  with  the  regent  of  the 
D.  A.  R.  Chapter  in  Machias,  Maine,  and  with  other  per¬ 
sons  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  suggested  that  some 
effort  be  made  by  the  local  descendants  to  clear  up  this 
little  cemetery  and  put  some  kind  of  marker  on  the  lot  to 
show  who  is  buried  there.  Certainly  Captain  Samuel 
Watts,  in  his  last  resting  place,  should  not  be  completely 
ignored  and  forgotten. 

Mr.  Springer’s  research  thus  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  Haverhill  Duston  Association,  led  to  the  following  in¬ 
formation  reported  by  Lena  Pearson  Low,  State  Registrar 
of  New  Hampshire  D.  A.  R. 

The  Trail  of  Hannah  Duston 

From  Rev.  Nathaniel  Lawrence,  October,  1815,  as  ob¬ 
tained  from  one  of  Hannah’s  relatives,  more  than  100 
years  after  she  was  taken  captive,  we  have  the  following: 

“On  the  15th  of  March  1697,  the  Indians  made  their 
descent  upon  Haverhill,  and  according  to  Indian  warfare 
they  divided  their  tribe  into  small  parties  and  made  an 
attack  all  around  the  town  at  nearly  the  same  moment,  so, 
on  that  day  in  and  around  the  village  they  took  and  carried 
away  13  captives,  burned  9  dwellings  and  killed  27  people, 
men,  women,  and  children.  Feeble  as  Mrs.  Duston  was, 
both  she  and  her  nurse  sustained  the  fatigue  of  the  journey, 
her  wounded  feet  leaving  blood  marks  on  the  snow.  Their 
distress  for  the  death  of  her  child  and  of  their  companions, 
the  anxiety  of  those  they  had  left  behind  and  the  increas¬ 
ing  terror  for  themselves,  kept  these  unhappy  women  so 
tense,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  exposure  of  cold,  hunger 
and  sleeping  on  the  damp  ground  under  stormy  skies,  they 
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made  the  distance  of  150  miles  of  their  continued  ram- 
blings  Northward.” 

The  first  settlers  of  Nutfield,  N.  H.,  (now  Manchester) 
had  many  difficulties  and  dangers  to  contend  with.  Soon 
after  these  emigrants  had  established  the  colony,  a  party  of 
about  a  dozen  from  Haverhill  headed  by  a  man  named 
Herriman  appeared  one  day  on  the  scene  looking  for 
trouble.  They  were  well-armed  and  threatened  to  drive 
the  Scotchmen  away  from  the  region.  They  had  not  reck¬ 
oned  on  the  fighting  prowess  of  these  Pioneers,  who  had 
fought  in  the  Siege  of  Old  Londonderry  and  who  were  not 
easily  frightened. 

A  public  religious  service  happened  to  be  held  on  that 
day  the  Haverhill  invaders  arrived  and  the  Scotchmen 
after  listening  calmly  to  the  insolent  command,  informed 
them  that  their  first  duty  was  to  attend  this  religious  serv¬ 
ice.  From  an  old  record  we  learn  that  the  assailants  re¬ 
tired,  at  a  short  distance  to  watch,  and  were  struck  with 
the  Colonists’  solemnity  and  devotion ;  they  gave  up  their 
hostile  design,  Herriman  remarking  “It  is  vain  to  attempt 
to  disturb  these  people;  we  shall  not  succeed,  for  God  is 
evidently  among  them.” 

The  above  is  given  to  prove  claim  to  the  fact  that  the 
general  route  from  Haverhill  was  to  Nutfield  across  coun¬ 
try,  then  Northerly.  Three  miles  South  of  Nutfield  Col¬ 
ony  was  what  was  known  as  Wigwam  Hill  which  took  its 
name  from  the  row  of  wigwams  which  stood  there.  A 
lady  84  years  old  told  me  that  her  mother  could  remember 
seeing  these  and  hearing  h^r  mother  tell  of  these  Indians 
who  lived  there. 

Old  Ezekiel,  the  last  descendant  of  one  of  these  few 
friendly  Indians,  lived  for  many  years  in  a  cabin  on  the 
land  of  one  James  Wilson,  who  came  from  Londonderry, 
Ireland,  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  first  colony.  ’Ze- 
kiel’s  cabin  was  in  a  meadow  and  a  canal  connected  it  with 
a  pretty  sheet  of  water  about  300  feet  distant,  so  that  he 
could  paddle  his  canoe  from  what  is  still  known  as  “  ’Ze- 
kiel’s  Pond”  to  his  cabin  door.  Incidentally  our  farm 
joins  one  shore  of  this  body  of  water.  Until  within  a  few 
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years  the  canal  was  dimly  traceable,  and  the  meadow  in 
cultivation  disclosed  several  Indian  relics,  to  make  this 
tradition  credible,  that  it  had  once  been  an  Indian  Camp¬ 
ing  Ground,  and  that  it  was  here  where  Hannah  Duston, 
with  her  captors,  rested  the  first  night  after  the  “Haver¬ 
hill  Massacre  of  1697.” 

From  this  sheet  of  water  the  trail,  according  to  Mrs. 
Annie  Bartlett  Shepherd,  Regent  and  Founder  of  Molly 
Reid  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  went  due  North  to  the  Junction 
of  Route  28  and  2 8 A,  thence  northeasterly  through  woods 
now  gone,  to  East  Derry  through  the  “Green  Lane”  so- 
called,  to  Beaver  Lake,  another  Indian  Camping  Ground. 
This  Lane  passed  between  Mrs.  Shepherd’s  bam  and  house 
to  the  present  shore  of  Comeau’s  Beach.  From  here  Han¬ 
nah  and  her  captives  travelled  northerly  and  up  the  river 
to  “the  Falls”  now  called  Amoskeag  to  Penacook  (Con¬ 
cord). 

From  the  above  related  incidents  of  earlier  historians, 
there  is  abundant  proof  that  this  was  the  trail  of  Hannah 
Duston,  when  she  was  taken  to  Penacook,  where  the  brave 
woman  won  fame,  in  scalping  the  Indians,  and  with  her 
companions  made  her  miraculous  escape  down  the  Merri¬ 
mack  River  to  her  home  in  Haverhill. 


THE  WIFE  OF  GEORGE  GARDNER  OF  SALEM 


By  G.  Andrews  Moeiaety,  a.m.,  el.b.,  f.s.a. 


Referring  to  my  paper  in  the  Collections  for  July,  1953, 
(p.  211),  further  evidence  compels  me  to  change  it  iu 
some  respects.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  there  is,  at  least, 
one  instance  where  the  wife  of  George  Gardner  is  named 
in  the  records;  in  the  Salem  Court  Records,  where  the 
birth  of  his  daughter,  Bethia,  on  3 :4  mo. :  1654,  is  re¬ 
corded,  she  is  called  the  “daughter  of  George  Gardner  and 
Elizabeth  his  wife.”  This  shows  that  the  wife  of  George 
Gardner  was  not  Anne  Freestone,  as  stated  by  me.  How¬ 
ever,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  she  was  her  sister,  Eliza¬ 
beth  (Freestone)  Turner,  widow  of  Robert  Turner  of 
Boston,  who  had  died  between  14  August  1651  and  3:10 
mo.:  1651  (Collections,  vol.  xlviii,  pp.  273/4).  This 
might  possibly  account  for  the  settlement  of  her  sons,  Capt. 
John  Turner  (born  8  Sept.  1644)  and  Habakkuk  (bom 
18:2  mo.:  1647),  in  Salem,  where  they  may  have  been 
carried  by  their  mother,  after  her  marriage  with  George 
Gardner,  and  also  for  the  erroneous  tradition  that  George 
Gardner  married  2ndly.  “Ruth,  widow  of  Capt.  John 
Turner  of  Barbados,”  a  person  who  never  existed  (cf. 
Collections,  vol.  xlix,  pp.  347-353).  An  examination  of 
the  account  of  the  Hathorae  family  (New  Eng.  Hist.  Gen. 
Reg.  vol.  67,  pp.  248-260)  shows  that  the  name  of  Judge 
John  Hathorne’s  daughter  Freestone  could  not  have  been 
derived  from  a  Hathome-Freestone  marriage. 

Accordingly,  we  may  conclude  that  George  Gardner, 
born  about  1619,  married  1st  ***  and  had  i.  Hannah  bapt. 
15:10  mo.:  1644;  ii.  Samuel  bapt.  14:3  mo.:  1648;  iii. 
Mary  bapt.  10:5  mo.:  1653  (married  Habakkuk  Turner, 
son  of  Robert  and  Elizabeth  (Freestone)  Turner)  and  per¬ 
haps  iv.  George^  bapt.  24:7  mo.:  1654.  He  married 
2ndlv.  after  3:10  mo.:  1651,  Elizabeth  (bapt.  17  Oct. 
1619)  widow  of  Robert  Turner  of  Boston  and  daughter  of 
Richard  Freestone  of  Horncastle,  co.  Lines  (cf.  Collec- 

1  George  may  have  been  the  son  of  Elizabeth. 
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tioHs  XL VIII,  p.  268)  and  had  v.  Bethia  bom  3:4  mo.: 
1654 ;  vi.  Ebenezer  ^rn  16 :6  mo. :  1657 ;  vii.  Mebitable, 
born  23 :2  mo. :  1659 ;  viii.  Ruth  2 :2  mo. :  1665  (bom 
about  1655/6),  married  on  22 :1  mo. :  1674/5  Judge  John 
Hathome,  by  whom  she  had,  among  others.  Freestone  Ha- 
thorne,  bapt.  26  Feb.  1698/9  (Perleys  Salem  vol.  i,  p. 
284).  George  Gardner  married  3rdly.  about  1669,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Stone  of  Hartford,  by 
whom  he  had  no  issue. 

Note  :  —  I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  George  McCracken  of  Drake 
University,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  for  calling  to  my  attention  that 
the  mother  of  Bethia  Gardner  was  named  Elizabeth  and  for 
helpful  suggestions. 
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Until  Victory;  Horace  Mann  and  Mary  Peabody.  By 

Louise  Hall  Tharp.  1953,  367  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus. 

Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Company.  Price,  $5.00. 

The  readers  who  have  enjoyed  The  Peabody  Sisters  of 
Salem  will  welcome  this  new  and  fascinating  biography  which 
deals  with  Mary  Peabody’s  husband  —  the  distinguished  edu¬ 
cator,  Horace  Mann.  Mrs.  Tharp  has  told  his  story  in  her 
own  inimitable  style.  She  has  dealt  with  the  little  and  finest 
details  which  add  immeasurably  to  the  recreation  of  the  person 
and  the  period  in  which  he  lived.  One  can  readily  see  Mr. 
Mann  walking  elegantly  down  the  street  with  his  “greatcoat” 
or  buying  “one  real  stone  and  fine  gold  ring”  for  his  engage¬ 
ment  to  Charlotte  Messer,  his  first  wife.  Mrs.  Tharp  quotes 
freely  from  letters,  diaries,  journals,  and  personal  papers 
which  always  adds  to  the  quality  of  realness.  Mr.  Mann’s 
life  was  full  of  activity — from  a  childhood  full  of  work  on  the 
farm,  lawyer,  member  of  the  General  Court,  Secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education,  Senator,  to  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  Antioch  College.  Throughout  all  of  his  life  he  was 
involved  in  reform  and  way  ahead  of  his  generation  in  ideas 

—  hospital  care  for  the  insane,  normal  and  public  school  work, 
co-education,  temperance  and  anti-slavery  matters.  Mann 
spoke  of  his  own  life  a  short  time  before  his  death  as  follows 

—  “When  I  think,  after  the  experience  of  one  life,  —  what  I 
could  do  and  would  do  .  .  .  more  and  better  than  I  have  ever 
done  for  the  cause  of  humanity,  of  temperance,  of  peace;  for 
breaking  the  rod  of  the  oppressor;  for  the  higher  education 
of  the  world  and  especially  for  the  higher  education  of  the 
best  part  of  it  —  woman :  when  I  think  of  these  things,  I 
feel  the  Phoenix-spirit  glowing  within  me  ...  I  yearn  for 
another  warfare  in  behalf  of  the  right  ...  I  would  enlist  for 
another  fifty  years’  campaign,  and  fight  it  out  for  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  welfare  of  man.” 

One  of  his  students  at  Antioch  College,  Clay  Badger  wrote 
the  following  concerning  him  in  1857.  “Fifty  years  hence, 
men  will  ask.  Who  saw  him?  Who  walked  with  him?  And 
was  he  such  a  man  as  he  demanded  that  others  should  be? 
We  do  not  realize  our  privilege  that  we  walk  under  his  eye 
and  with  his  cheer.  I  suppose  that  there  have  come  upon 
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earth,  among  all  mankind,  not  a  hundred  such  as  he.”  There 
are  chapter  notes  containing  bibliographical  notes  and  an 
index.  Recommended  to  all  libraries. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge:  A  Biography.  By  John  Garraty. 
1953,  433  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  New  York:  Alfred 
A.  Knopf.  Price,  $6.00. 

Mr.  Garraty  has  here  presented  an  intensely  informative 
biography  of  a  controversial  political  figure.  Past  biographies 
of  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  have  been  either  by  friends  or  oppo¬ 
nents  and  written  definitely  from  their  point  of  view.  Mr. 
Lodge  had  a  varied  career  —  teacher,  historian,  politician 
and  maker  of  foreign  policy.  All  these  facets  of  his  life  and 
character  are  intermingled  admirably  with  an  account  of  his 
family  to  form  a  disinterested  biography.  Mr.  Garraty  in 
his  introduction  tells  exactly  what  he  is  trying  to  accomplish. 
"How  well  I  have  .  .  .  avoided  the  twin  perils  of  the  white¬ 
wash  and  the  tar  barrel  is  for  the  reader  to  judge.  At  least 
I  have  been  aware  of  the  problem.  I  have  not  hesitated  to 
praise  Lodge  where  I  have  thought  him  worthy;  neither  have 
I  refrained  from  condemnation  when  that  seemed  proper  .  .  . 
But  my  chief  aim  has  been  to  show  my  subject’s  point  of 
view.”  This  has  been  accomplished  remarkably  well  by  an 
exhaustive  research  into  the  private  papers  of  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  made  available  by  the  Lodge  family. 

Mr.  Lodge’s  activities  in  Congress  from  1887  until  his 
death  in  1924  span  an  epoch  making  period  in  United  States 
history  and  he  was  at  the  forefront  in  making  decisions  which 
had  long  reaching  effects.  The  climax  of  the  biography  is 
the  conflict  between  President  Wilson  and  Mr.  Lodge  especi¬ 
ally  concerning  the  League  of  Nations.  It  is  here  presented 
in  full  detail  and  adds  new  light  on  this  very  misunderstood 
struggle.  At  this  point  one  of  the  unusual  features  of  the 
hook  is  the  footnotes  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.  giving  his 
interpretation  when  it  differs  from  the  author’s  concerning 
his  grandfather’s  stand  on  the  League  of  Nations.  Good 
bibliography  and  index.  Recommended  to  all  libraries. 

Son  of  Salem,  the  Autobiography  of  John  Merrill. 
1953,  202  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  New  York :  Vantage 
Press,  Inc.  Price,  $3.00. 

This  autobiography  will  bring  hack  pleasant  and  entertain¬ 
ing  memories  to  those  who  have  lived  in  Salem  or  are  ac- 
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quainted  with  it.  To  others  it  will  portray  a  way  of  life  that 
has  gone.  Even  in  John  Merrill’s  childhood  the  glory  of 
Salem’s  trading  days  when  her  ships  were  all  over  the  world 
was  practically  only  a  memory  —  a  part  of  the  sea  captains’ 
adventurous  tales.  But  the  houses  were  still  full  of  the 
treasures  (each  with  its  own  story)  from  China  and  far  away 
places.  Even  as  a  child  Mr.  Merrill  was  unusually  sensitive 
to  his  surroundings  and  he  has  portrayed  Salem  with  a  vivid¬ 
ness  and  an  eye  for  detail.  He  recalls  with  pleasure  the  wild 
barberry  preserve,  the  blackjacks  and  gibralters,  the  visits 
to  the  Peabody  Museum  and  the  fun  sliding  on  Sliding  Eock. 
Another  phase  of  his  remembering  is  the  following  —  “Beauty 
appealed  to  me  and  I  was  unconsciously  influenced  by  its 
various  manifestations.  The  dignity,  good  taste,  reserve, 
simplicity  and  exquisite  proportions  of  Salem’s  fine  architec¬ 
ture  helped  mold  my  taste  and  create  standards  which  influ¬ 
enced  me  when  years  later  I  staged  plays  in  Chicago.  Salem 
has  always  served  me  as  a  backdrop  against  which  I  have 
measured  all  places.”  His  account  of  his  life  while  on  the 
stage  in  Boston  reveals  delightfully  and  humorously  life 
backstage  —  little  incidents,  etc.,  which  the  audience  rarely 
sees.  The  last  chapters  deal  with  his  teaching  and  methods 
at  the  Francis  W.  Parker  School  in  Chicago. 


